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- PREFACE 


Shri Mahabaleshwar Sail is a prolific writer in Konkani. Shri Sail 
has acquired a place in the frontline df Konkani — nay Indian-languages 
by his Novels, Short stories, plays, etc. And has received several 
national awards. His literature has been translated to other Indian 


languages. 


Last year Konkani Language and Cultural Foundation instituted 
Vimala V. Pai Vishwa Konkani Sahitya Puraskar for the ‘Best Konkani 
Book’. And ‘Hawthan’ Konkani Novel written by Shri Mahabaleshwar 
Sail was adjudged as the Best Konkani Book of the year 2010. He 
was honoured at a gala function at Madgaon, Goa, by Hon. Chief 
Minister of Goa Shri Digambar Kamath and felicitated by renowned 
Oriya writer Dr. Prafulla Kumar Mohanty, Bhuvaneshwar. 


Konkani Language & Cultural Foundation has formed Vishwa 
Konkani Sahitya Akademi to promote and develop Konkani literature, 
especially translation of Konkani literature to other Indian Languages and 
English and also from other languages to Konkani as well. This will 
help Konkani literature to attain national and International levels and 
bring Konkani writers to the forefront worldwide. 


World Konkani Sahitya Akademi members hail from Mumbai, Goa, 
Karnataka and Kerala who are writers with great literary works to their 
credit. World Konkani Sahitya Akademi has already published 8 value 
based books, translation works and also published dictionaries, 
Encyclopedias and received acclaim from litterateurs. 


‘Hawthan” the Best Konkani Book of the year 2010 is now got 
translated to English, Kannada and Malayalam. The English version 
named ‘The Kiln’ is translated by Smt. Vidya Pai, Kolkata who has 
received several awards and prizes for translations to English language. 


I have great hopes that within a few years hence, with the help 
and advice from the members of World Konkani Sahitya Akademi, 


| 

Vishwa Konkani Sahitya and Konkani literature will surely create a 
landmark in the Indian literary world. Konkani Language & Cultural 
Foundation and World Konkani Sahitya Akademi at World Konkani 
Centre are indebted to Smt. Shalini M. Sail for giving Copyright 
Voluntarily. : 
We thank Shri Payyanur Ramesh Pai, our member, for the help and 
advice for bringing out translation of ‘Hawthan’ to English, Malayam 
and Kannada languages. | 


We say ‘Devu Baren Koro’ to Sri Prem Sai Printers & Publishers, 
Mangalore for the nice printing of the Book ‘The KILN’ and Shri Dilip 
Borkar, Bimb Prakashan, Agasaim, Goa the publishers of ‘Hawthan’ to 
permit us to take the design of ‘HAWTHAN’ to all the three translators 
and publications. 


Lastly, I shall place on record our sincere pranams to Sri T.V. 
Mohandas Pai for establishing Smt. Vimala V. Pai Vishwa Konkani 
Sahitya Puraskar and help publishing 3 translations of ‘HAWTHAN’ 
Konkani Novel in English, Kannada and Malayalam. 


‘Devu Baren Koro’ 


MANGALORE BASTI VAMAN SHENOY 
20.08.2011 i President 
Konkani Language & Cultural Foundation (R.) 


The strong rays of the afternoon sun seemed to scorch 
everything in sight. The dark smears that had appeared on the western 
horizon that morning refused to move away, piling up to form a dark 
mass. The breeze had died down and the atmosphere was so still that 
even a wisp of silk cotton would not float in the air. 


But life went on as usual in the potter’s colony as they moulded 
wet clay on their wheels and beat earthen pots into shape. They set the 
pots out to dry in the hot sun as they supped on rice gruel and salted 
mangos. 


‘This scorching heat is not a good sign. I hope it doesn’t lead to 
rain. We're sweating so much, there’s no breeze at all,’ Purso said as he 
peered out of his door. 


The month of Vaishakh had barely started and there was quite 
some time before the Roini nakshatra, the star that heralded the rains, 
would appear in the sky. But what was this strange tussle that was 
going on in the heavens, the sun seemed to hold the wind on a tight 
leash ....! 


The sun began to wane and something moved. A palm frond 
rustled. The leafy canopy of the mango tree in the middle of the 
settlement swished loudly as it swayed from side to side. The wind 
picked up speed and dark clouds gathered overhead. The potters 
paused, dropping their implements to the ground. The womenfolk 
rushed out with baskets and trays gathering the freshly moulded pots 
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that had been set out to dry in the sun. Yashwant’s wife Gokul 
dropped a freshly moulded pot and it smashed to bits. 


‘Worthless whore! What’s wrong with your hands? Smashed such 
a fine pot ....’ Yashwant screeched from his porch. 


‘Why do you sit there like a lump of flesh? Has the skin on your: 
buttocks worn out? Will it kill you if you lend a hand?’ Yashwant got 
up quietly and began to help his wife. 

‘| kept telling everyone to stock up on mud from the dry bed of the 
lake. If it rains heavily and the lake gets filled what will they do? Jump © 
into the water? Their brains don’t work if they're not rapped on their 
buttocks!’ Purso fumed, hands on his hips. 


‘What difference does it make, whether we stock up on mud or not. 
A potter’s guts will shrivel up with hunger during the three months of © 
the rains, anyway. But this is an un-seasonal shower, it will pass soon’ | 
Yashwant declared. 


The wind died down soon and the whole atmosphere took on a 
somber hue. The darkness that had enveloped the heavens seemed to 
descend to earth accompanied by a fine spray of rain. The shower grew — 
stronger and the farm hands working in the fields were hidden from. 
view by a curtain of rain. Clouds of smoke seemed to be rising from the 
hills in the distance. All of Nature seemed to rejoice in the rain but the 
men and women of the potter’s colony were scared and anxious .... If it 
continued to rain steadily the lake would fill up and they wouldn’t be 
able to gather clay from its bed. The pots wouldn’t dry .... How would 
they fill their bellies, then? 


Suddenly, someone noticed a young girl with an infant in her arms 
trudging through the fields towards the settlement. Shivram shielded | 
his eyes with his palm and stared intently at the figure, ‘Arrey, this is 
Ghanshyam’s daughter Sunanda! She seems to be weeping’ he | 
exclaimed. 


The lashing rain mingled with the tears coursing down the girl's | 
cheeks, her hair was wet and untidy and the vermilion on her forehead | 
had been washed away. The child clung to its mother like a little | 


monkey and as they approached the settlement the girl broke into loud 
wails and rushed to her parents’ home. 


The news that Ghanshyam’s daughter Sunanda had come back 
from her husband’s house in a terrible state, spread through the 
settlement. In a matter of moments some sixteen or seventeen people 
had gathered at Ghanshyam’s house. Ghanshyam was dark and wiry 
and bent at the waist. He muttered to himself in an agitated tone as he 
bustled in and out of.the house. His wife Rukmini dabbed at her 
grandson with the edge of her sari and snarled at her husband, ‘Told 
you not to get the girl married to your sister’s son, but No! You 
wouldn't listen! As for your sister, she’s a demon, a poisonous snake! 
But you were no better than her! Such behavior runs in your family. 
You’re old and bent now, like a crippled tortoise, but you used to beat 
me with that baton in the old days!’ 


‘When my sister came here in the past you’d fight with her like a 
witch. She'd go away weeping bitterly, heaping curses on us ....I 
thought things would improve if the girl married her son ....’ 


‘That poor child sits on the porch, sopping wet, and look at you 
two! Fighting again!’ Gopal turned to the girl, ‘What’s the matter, my 
dear, did you tramp all the way from Kanasgiri, all by yourself?’ 


‘Unna, my husband and my aunt keep beating me, they serve me 
rice gruel and criticize everything I do. They find stones in the clay that 
I knead, they don’t let me go near the kiln. They say the pots will crack 
if I touch them’ the girl wailed as someone dried her hair with a length 
of cloth. 


‘What a nice, pleasant girl you are! What’s wrong with those 
people?’ someone declared. 


‘They've leased a field yielding a khandi of grain this year. My 
husband beat me all the way home because I couldn’t work in the 
field’ she sobbed. 


A wave of anger seemed to engulf all those who were present, ‘He 
used to look mad, that husband of hers! When he came to his uncle’s 
house as a child he'd be climbing mango trees and cashew trees and 


his skin would be covered with sores from their sap. What a dreadful 
voice he had!’ someone exclaimed. 


‘Mad fellow! His father was a waster and a drunkard. Died from 
drinking too much! The son seems worthless, too.’ 


‘His mother Kasturi, was.a shrew. Broke a pot on a customer’s 
head, once. The villagers ganged up and drove her away, warned her 
not to set foot in their village again.’ 


‘She should have cared for the honor of her father’s family. Wasn’t 
it her duty to look after her brother’s daughter and guide her well?’ 
Old woman Sitai pushed her way through the throng. 


‘The child sits there soaked to the skin, and all you can do is talk!’ 
She took the girl by the hand and led her indoors. ‘Rukmini, give her 
some dry clothes and apply some kukum on her forehead. Let her stay 
here tomorrow. I’ll take her back the next day and grab that wretch 
Kasturi by the hair. If this child is harmed in any way I'll have a pit 
dug and bury that woman in it! I’ll summon all the villagers and have 
her thrown out of Kanasgiri’ the old woman fumed. 


Ghanshyam was almost in tears. ‘She used to come frequently in 
the past, asking for my daughter’s hand. But she hasn’t come even 
once over the last three years.’ 


‘She couldn’t face us, that’s why! May she never come here again! 
May she be stricken with paralysis and die!’ Rukmini’s worn out 
features and protuberant eyes seemed. to reflect her rage. 


‘Why do you say that, Aa? I have to suffer what is written in my 
fate’ Sunanda declared quietly. She was a simple, kind-hearted girl but 
her arms and legs were much thinner than the rest of her body, so she 
couldn’t do much work. Kasturi should have taken care of Sunanda, 
since she was her brother’s daughter. Or why would anyone give his 
daughter in marriage to that loutish son of hers? 


Sitai set off with Sunanda on the third day. ‘Let’s go. Don’t worry’ 
she assured the girl. Everyone in the settlement heaved a sigh of relief. 
They knew that Sitai would not return without sorting out the problem. 


The rain fell in torrents all that day but there was no sign of 
rain the next morning. The moisture had evaporated by afternoon and 
plumes of dust swirled up in the air. The trees and bushes on the hills 
retained their yellowish tinge, and as they gleamed brightly in the clear 
sunlight it seemed as though they were aflame. There was a lot of 
activity in the fields as the farmhands guided the ploughs and the 
women broke up clods of earth and spread fertilizer. 


The potters were in a hurry to gather as much clay as they could 
from the dry bed of the lake before it filled up with water during the 
rains. This smooth, buttery clay was not available anywhere else within 
a radius of ten or twenty miles, their ancestors had recognized this fact 
when they set up the colony at this site. 


It was late in the morning when they set off with their baskets, 
pick-axes and spades. The potters were late risers and the Konkani 
farmers often made fun of them. The women from the potter’s colony 
would only be moving towards the hills to perform their morning 
ablutions when they would encounter farmhands returning from the 
forest with loads of firewood on their heads. The farmers, who started 
work at daybreak, would have already ploughed large tracts of land by 
the time the potters woke up and set about brushing their teeth. 


It must be said, however, that the potters went to bed very late. They 
_ would sit up well into the night beating their pots into shape and the 
steady beat of the wooden paddles would reverberate in the cold, still 
air. The women would also bustle in and out of the houses bringing a 
flame to set a beedi alight or some water to moisten the clay. 


The sight of the lake, which was about five hundred feet long and 
a hundred feet broad, was sure to fill one’s heart with joy. The hill on 
the northern side sloped down gently to the low-lying fields at the 
water's edge. This area was bathed in bright sunshine and was always 
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bursting with life. There were not too many people around but the air 
was always full of echoes. Something slithered past. Swarms of insects 
buzzed in welcome and the hill that seemed to crouch by the lake cast 
its ever-changing pictures on the water’s surface. 


A low dam on the southern flank directed the water into a little 
stream that flowed westwards towards the village. As a result, the 
water level would begin to sink in the month of Magh, and by the end 
of Phalgun, the cracks and fissures on its dry bed would be exposed. 
The farmers and their herds of cattle would move away and the potters 
would have access to the clay. 


Purso, his wife Janki and their daughter Vimal were at the lake that 
day. So were Shivram and his wife Abole. Suddenly they heard loud 
voices beyond the bamboo thicket and the men decided to investigate. 
They saw three officials standing by a tripod with a small gadget fixed 
on it. Another man stood at a distance with a little flag in his hand. 

‘What are you doing?’ Shivram asked. 


‘We're surveying the area around the lake.’ The man spoke in 
Kannada but Shivram, who couldn’t speak that language, was able to 
make sense of his words. 


ny? 
‘They're going to build a dam here ...’ 


The man with the flag came up to them. ‘Don’t you know that 
they're building a high dam on the southern flank? The lake will 
remain full even in May and the water level in the stream will rise’ he 
explained in Konkani. 


‘You mean the lake will never dry up?’ Purso asked nervously. 


‘No, no! Why build a dam, then? The low lying fields around the 
village will get water even in May.’ 


‘When will they start work?’ 


‘Don’t know. Government work. But it should start soon.’ 
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‘We're potters. The clay at the bottom of the lake is our greatest 
wealth. How will we survive without it? What shall we mould on our 
wheels, human flesh?’ Shivram’s face reflected his worry, ‘We’ve been 
hearing this for years. Now it’s really going to happen, I see.’ 


‘You should have spoken to the local administrators and the 
Ministers.’ 


‘Who'll listen to unimportant people like us? We’re potters, they 
can knead us like lumps of clay.’ 


‘It’s too late now, nothing can be done.’ The man moved away with 
his flag. 


The lake was completely dry and the bare bed was covered with 
clods of black earth. The potters would beat these clods into a dry 
powder and mix it with an equal amount of red mud from the hills. 
They would soak this mixture in water and knead it till it became 
smooth, like butter. They would place lumps of this clay on their 
twirling wheels and shape long rolls that could then be moulded into 
different shapes. 


Shivram and Purso struck their spades into the ground in a dejected 
manner. They filled the baskets and hoisted them on to the women’s 
heads. 


‘Shivram, if the lake remains full throughout the year, where shall 
we go?’ Purso asked, tossing his spade on to the heap of mud in his 
basket. 


‘Where can we go? We'll come with our wives and children and 
jump into the lake.’ 


‘No. Shall we go to some other village?’ 


‘Where will we get mud like this? And how can the whole potter’s 
colony just move into another village, as it is potters are facing such 
hard times ....’ Shivram’s words trailed away. 


The women carried the news to the village and each family was 
overcome by a sense of dread. The flood of water that would fill the 
lake would first submerge their lives and their homes. 


Some of the men went to the village that evening and got drunk. 
Shanker, who had gone to buy fish at the market at Majale, dropped the 
bag by the threshold. He rushed up to the kiln and began to scream, 
‘Break their heads with your batons when they come with loads of mud 
for the dam. Overturn their trucks. Fight them. Fill the lake with their 
blood. These miserly farmers will grow kharif crops and water their 
coconut palms and what will we eat? Mud? No, no! We're ready to 
shed blood!’ 


Gopal, who was standing on one side, walked up to him. ‘Enough 
of your empty threats, you’re only spurred by drink! You slink away 
and hide when the clerk from the Panchayat comes to the settlement 
and you're talking of overturning trucks!’ 


‘Don’t mess with me, Gopal, I know what great feats you've 
achieved. Remember that time when that farmhand’s wife you were 
bedding amongst the bushes charged at you with her shoes in her 
hands? You took refuge behind your wife’s skirts, then ....’ 


‘Don’t talk rubbish, Shanker! I’ll prise your teeth out and stick them 
in your hands!’ 


‘I will talk. Do what you will. Inform the police. I'll buy all this 
land and work seven ploughs. I don’t go from door to door begging for 
grain like you do!’ 


The two men were screaming and were almost at each other’s 
throats. The others who had returned drunk had been squatting 
mournfully in Sitai’s courtyard talking in low voices all this while. The 
liquor seemed to take control of their senses all of a sudden and they 
jumped into the fray. 


‘We'll go to Bangalore and grab that Minister by the scruff of his 
neck! If he comes to seek votes in the next election, we'll drive him 
away’ one of them screeched. 


Sitai pushed her way through the crowd. ‘You men can’t sign your 
names. You have to leave an impression with your thumb so you refuse 
to cast your vote. And here you are, talking of going to Bangalore! 
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They'll have to put a halter on your neck and drag you to Bangalore!’ 
she said. 


‘But if we can’t get mud from the lake bed how will we survive, 
Sitai avo?’ 


‘What will be, will be. It’s not going to happen right now, is it? 
Government work takes its own slow course.’ 


‘The effect of the liquor had begun to wane, or maybe each man was 
overwhelmed by grief. They turned away quietly and went home. 


Though the families in this potter’s colony shared the same 
profession, they did not belong to the same caste. These potters of 
Majale village belonged to three distinct caste groups though they 
shared strong ties as a community in recent times. 


One of the families in the settlement bore the surname Bhagat and 
belonged to the warrior or Khetri caste. They hailed from the 
Canacona-Palolem region and Lord Mallikarjun of Canacona was their 
family deity. When asked how they had adopted this profession and 
migrated to this region the family elders declared that one of their 
ancestors had fallen off a mango tree and died an untimely and 
inauspicious death. When balls of cooked rice were offered to the crows 
as part of the funeral rites on the eleventh day, a crow swooped off with 
a ball of rice in its claws and alighted on the roof of the village elder. 
` The whole village was aghast. The astrologer declared that this was a 
bad omen and would bring misfortune to the village so the family was 
forced to leave their home. They wandered through many regions and 
learnt the potter’s craft before they finally settled in Majale village. 


Another family bore the surname Sukerkar and claimed that they 
were Brahmins by caste. They spoke of a terrible famine that had 
occurred many years ago during which the King set up free kitchens 
for the hungry masses. Poor people from different low castes flocked to 
these kitchens and ate their fill. Unable to bear the hunger pangs, the 
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Brahmin ancestor took his family to one of those kitchens, one day. 
When the other Brahmins heard that he had shared a meal with people 
from lower castes the family was ostracized. The ancestor finally moved 
out of the village and sought shelter in the potter’s colony on the 
outskirts. 


Potters were regarded as a socially inferior community but people 
were willing to interact with them and occasionally share their meals. 
The Brahmin family learnt the potter’s craft and forged ties of marriage 
with others in the community forsaking their Brahmin customs over the 
years. Today, it is only their fair complexion that sets them apart from 
the others in the settlement. 


Three households in the settlement claimed descent from the Devi 
caste that worked in the old Hindu temples of Goa. Their ancestor’s 
mother was the Devleen, who swept the floor and cleaned the lamps 
and vessels during the day and served as the village prostitute at night. 
The ancestor’s sister performed the traditional rituals and was also 
drawn into this profession. Disturbed by this situation, their ancestor 
took refuge in the potter’s colony outside the village and learnt the 
- potter’s craft. He became adept at moulding pots and shaping clay 
animals and figures that were used for harvest rituals and for 
worshipping the lesser spirits in their shrines. 


‘People look down upon us, the men in the family are powerless 
eunuchs, they say. Let us leave this place, I have learnt a craft and can 
support you and my sister well’ the ancestor said to his mother one 
day. 


The mother agreed to go with him but the sister, who was 
entertaining a Brahmin villager, refused. The ancestor and his mother 
left their village and settled in these regions. The old woman took to 
wearing chains of tulsi beads about her neck and the villagers would 
gather around her as she sang devotional songs to the beat of cymbals. 
There is a small shrine beneath the surangi tree to the west of the 
potter’s colony. The village women offer prayers at this spot during the 
holy month of Sravan. This is known as Gunai’s shrine. It is said that 
the ancestor’s mother who was the temple Dev/een was also known as 
Gunai. 
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The families in the potter’s colony pay no attention to these caste 
distinctions today and an outsider observing the community’s activities 
would believe they were a large extended family sharing the same 
. roots. They do not rake up these distinctions even during the most 
vehement quarrels and fights. A few marriage alliances were forged 
amongst these families in the early days but today they prefer to get 
their children married to people from other parts. 


They share their joys and sorrows and draw strength from their 
shared experience to face the stark poverty that is their lot. The anger 
and discontent of this depressed society finds an outlet in drunken 
bouts and quarrels but these spells soon pass and they draw together 
again. Rumors that the government plans to build a dam on the lake 
_ keep circulating from time to time and then the potters draw together 
as though to mourn their fate. When someone is ailing they keep watch 
at his door; they celebrate weddings and mourn deaths in the 
settlement as though the festivities or the bereavement has taken place 
in their own lives. 


Sitai sat in the shade of the mango before her house shaping . 
earthen lamps. She kneaded the little ball of clay between her palms 
giving it a round shape, with a little projection for the wick. People 
wouldn’t tolerate a widow’s presence at any auspicious function but 
they were willing to light the clay lamps that she shaped, before their 
gods. Widow Sitai’s lamps and the cotton wicks made by Vaman 
Bhat’s widowed mother — what a fine pancharati to wave before the 
gods! 


Sitai smiled to herself and the wrinkles on her fair face seemed to 
gleam in the sun. The ancestors had decreed that shaping clay lamps ` 
and earthen plates and saucers was the exclusive right of widows in 
the colony. Thank god for that, or we'd have been in dire straits. I might 
have survived somehow, but what would have happened to my 
widowed daughter-in-law and three grandchildren? 
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A widow must not mould a lump of clay on the potter’s wheel, she 
must not beat a pot into shape. Throwing clay on the wheel and giving 
it shape is like giving birth to a child, they say. They've tied our hands 
and feet up with restrictions like these, but we followed the ancestor's 
dictates. I turned my daughter-in-law into a widow, just like they 
wanted. We only fashion rim-less earthen vessels that do not need to be 
thrown on the wheel. 


Sitai was a very resourceful woman and people who were 
celebrating weddings or conducting funeral rites counted on her 
advice. She had even delivered babies when the midwife didn’t arrive 
in time. But tradition had bound her hands and forced her to step aside 
when the potter’s wheel in their courtyard was dismantled and stored 
in the loft after the death of her son. She was capable of throwing pots 
on the wheel and beating them into shape and firing them in the kiln. 
She remembered how she used to sit by her father and twirl the wheel 
as a child, how she’d mess her hands in the clay and shape vessels. 
But if she dared touch the lump of clay on the wheel today, people 
would rise up in protest, Sitai has nurtured new life in her womb, they 
would exclaim. 


Her daughter-in-law Tara sat on the threshold staring vacantly into 
the distance with her youngest daughter sprawled by her side. This 
girl, who was only three months old when her father died, had grown 
up without knowing the warmth and security of her mother’s lap or 
the pleasure of suckling at her breast. If somedéne placed the infant 
forcibly in her lap the mother would get agitated and push the child 
away. 


It was well into the morning but darkness seemed to cast its 
shadow over the house and the minds of the people who lived in it. 
Raghoba had stacked freshly made pots in the kiln and covered them 
with a layer of grass. He was smearing a paste of mud over the grass 
and Sitai’s grandson and the other children of the settlement were 
playing noisily around him. But none of this brought any cheer to Tara; 
a stony mass of grief and memories of the past seemed to have taken 
control of her soul. 
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It was three and a half years since Sitai’s son Jaywant had passed 
away, but her daughter-in-law Tara had still not recovered from the 
blow. She'd start doing some work and then she’d stop, lost in thought. 
Sometimes, at twilight she’d gather her three children close to her side 
and begin to cry. Sitai was at her wit's end. She swallowed the grief of 
losing her only son and took charge of her daughter-in-law and young 
grandchildren. ‘He had to go. He’s gone. Will he come back if you wail 
or strike your forehead? You have young children to look after. It’s just 
our fate. We have to strengthen our minds and bear the sorrow’ she 
said. 


‘How? You potters commit sins by baking mud into cinders. My 
father is a farmer, he makes the earth germinate and create new life. 
Why did he get me married into this wretched place? The mud 
swallowed your son, you say. Didn’t you boast that he was fair like a 
Brahmin, not a dark rat like many of the other potters? The gods 
punished you for your pride!’ the daughter-in-law snapped at Sitai 


The old woman remained silent at this. It was only when she 
noticed her daughter-in-law withdrawing from all activity that she 
began to rebuke her, ‘You're trying to erase what is written in your fate. 
You were destined to be a widow, or why did you land up in this 
house? Why did he have to die? You can accept the situation calmly or 
you can weep and wail. You slept with your husband and gave birth to 

three children, who will look after them, now?’ 


It was not that Tara shirked work for she went with her mother-in- 
law to the hillock and to the lake to gather mud. She spread it out to 
dry in the courtyard and broke up the clods. She sieved the fine, 
powdery mud and soaked it in water. She even took the basket of 
earthen lamps and saucers and dishes and sold them in the 
surrounding villages. What she refused to do, however, was to shape 
clay lamps or touch the kneaded clay. 


She was a quiet woman and her speech and actions were marked 
. by a sense of unhurried calm. Married at fourteen, her first child was 
born when she was sixteen years old. Her husband passed away and 
she became a widow at the age of twenty four. 
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Sitai still remembered how her son and his innocent child-bride 
had stepped into her courtyard late one evening. The girl had a mass of 
flowers in her hair, grains of rice stuck to the kukum on her forehead, 
and the nine-yard sari that she wore was bunched up about her waist. 
Sitai had drawn her close as she led her into the house and had 
showered more affection on her than she could have on any child born 
of her own womb. 


Sitai had suffered three miscarriages before giving birth to her son. 
She’d be overcome with fear at each pregnancy but her mother-in-law 
would make her comfortable. She’d give her a new reed mat to lie upon 
and ensure that her husband kept his distance. She’d mop the floor 
with a dung-smeared rag and serve par-boiled rice, so/-kadhi, and a 
pale curry of spinach or white pumpkin on a strip of plantain leaf. And 
suddenly one day a smear of crimson blood would stain Sitai’s clothes 
and the whole house would be immersed in sorrow. It was only this 
last pregnancy that had stood the test of time.... And then he died, this 
son of hers. It was as though her heart was rent apart. 


Jaywant and his wife had gone to gather mud from the hillock that 
would be mixed in equal parts with the clay from the lake. This hillock 
was a spur that extended towards the village and the mud, as red and 
yellow as yolk, was smooth and free of stones. 


The potters had scooped out so much mud from the hillock’s side 
that a hollow cave had been formed. The villagers also took mud from 
this site to smear the hearths in their kitchens and smoothen the surface 
of their courtyards. The cave, therefore, burrowed deeper into the 
hillside with every passing day. 


It was a winter morning and the surrounding hills seemed 
enveloped in smoke, it was as though white clouds had descended 
from the sky. One wouldn’t believe that there was any habitation 
anywhere around, even the farmers didn’t call out to the oxen yoked to 
the plough. There was just this damp, cold silence all around. 


Jaywant and Tara set out when the mist lightened a bit. They were 
shivering in the cold even though the sun was high up in the sky. It 
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was less cold on the hillock and inside the cave it was quite warm. 
Jaywant struck his spade on the wall of the cave and filled his basket 
with the mud that slithered down. Tara stood outside. All of a sudden 
the roof of the cave collapsed and tonnes of red earth and vegetation 
slid down the hillside burying Jaywant in their midst. Tara let out a 
terrible shriek, beating her breast in despair. She was a woman with a 
soft voice, but today the sound seemed to burst out of her chest and 
reverberate all around. 


Some farmhands who were strengthening the ridges in the fields 
and others who were guiding the plough rushed up to the spot. By the 
time they fetched spades and removed the rubble Jaywant had 
suffocated to death, ....his corpse emerged, stiff as a plank of wood. 


The spine that held the family erect had collapsed. All that was left 
was this old, bent woman, her widowed daughter-in-law and three 
innocent children. Sitai’s strength seemed to collapse as she mourned 
for her son but she knew that if she gave way her household would be 
burnt to cinders, like the flawed pots that were charred in the kiln. 


Sitai had shaped a large number of earthen lamps and saucers 
during the couple of hours that she had been at work. She called out to 
her daughter-in-law to set them out to dry in the sun. 


‘Why do we have to fashion these flat saucers and lamps, Avo?’ the 
woman asked. 


‘They're scared that we widows might conceive new life in our 
wombs if they let us throw pots at the wheel’ Sitai replied. 


‘They're mad!’ Tara muttered as she set off in search of a patch of 
sunlight. 


Sitai’s house was at the edge of the settlement and anyone who 
came to the potter’s colony had to pass by that route. Dulba would 
often come and squat at the edge of her courtyard, staring out into the 
distance. 


Tm the youngest in the family. When Ava/ used to take her basket 
of pots and sell them in the neighboring villages I'd sit here and wait 
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for her. Sometimes it would get dark and I would begin to cry. Avai isn't 
around any more but those memories remain’, he often said. 


Dulba had contracted some strange illness three years ago and 
couldn’t sleep well. His dark skin took on a reddish hue but it was 
pale and sallow like a lizard’s belly, these days. He’d lost much of his 
hair and the little that remained stuck out, like thorns on his head. His 
brain seemed affected by his illness for his words often made no sense. 


The other day he walked away with a pot as Gopal was removing 
the earthenware from the kiln. ‘This one’s for the rituals at my 
cremation’ he said, when the others tried to stop him. He’d started 
taking pots from other people’s baskets without their permission. When 
some villager came to the colony to buy a mud pot, Dulba would thrust 
the stolen pot towards him, ‘Here. Take this. Just give me enough to buy 
some poison’ he’d say. 


He'd been married some two decades ago when he was sixteen and 
his bride was only eleven years old. One night he forced himself on the 
young girl who bled uncontrollably to death. Sitai talks of how the 
child lay on the blood-soaked quilt all night, when her mother-in-law 
got up in the morning the blood had formed pools on the floor. 


Dulba sat at the edge of the courtyard and spoke in a loud voice. 
‘My sister-in-law crinkles her nose and says I’m an evil spirit that 
walks about during the day. An unnecessary mouth to feed, a useless 
weight on this earth, she says. Those people who are loved by all seem 
to die early Sitai avo. But those whom people hate, just live on and 


, 


on. 


They suddenly noticed a stranger cutting through the fields 
towards the potter’s colony. Sitai was filled with foreboding for 
strangers would only come to the colony at such odd hours if they were 
carrying tidings of death. When the man came closer Sitai saw that it 
was Shambha’s son Ram, who lived in the Sawant vaddo. 


‘Our relative Nilkanth died early this morning. They’ve gone to 
fetch his daughter and son-in-law from Panaji. He’ll be cremated this 
evening’ Ram said. 


‘Good man, he was! The only male child in that family of five girls. 


_ His father died early and Nilkanth faced tremendous problems, but he 
_ got his sisters married.’ 


‘They've all arrived at Canacona, they're weeping bitterly and 
mourning for their brother.’ 


Sitai sent him to Yashwant’s house. ‘He fired the kiln yesterday. 
You'll get new pots there.’ 


Ram soon set off with two new earthen pots. One would hold the 
flaming dung pat that would be used to light the pyre. The other would 
have a hole made in its base and water would stream out as the 
mourner circled the pyre before setting it alight. 


‘We potters will get rice gruel in our bellies as long as men keep 
dying. They'll need two new pots for the cremation and three pots for 
the eleventh day rituals. Sitaij avo, we must pray that people die 
quickly’ Dulba exclaimed. 


‘Pray for your own death, don’t bother about others’ Sitai snapped. 
But she knew that the potters regarded those who came to buy pots for 
such rituals, almost as gods. This was more so in the rainy season 
when business was lean. Potters were not supposed to ask people if 
they needed new pots. But some desperate women from the colony 
sometimes stood with their wares by the'roadside and accosted people 
passing by, or looked in through people’s windows and asked ‘Mama, 
do you need a new pot?’ 


Shivram and Purso’s son Sakharam sat under the mango 
tree rehearsing the dialogue of the play that would be enacted after the 
ceremony in honor of the gods. Sakharam had a role in that play and 
he was saying his lines out loud while Shivram was offering 


` suggestions with the air of an experienced critic. Shivram, who had 


enacted historical and mythological roles in Dashavatari plays in his 
youth, was unhappy with the straightforward dialogue delivery that 
was now in vogue. He burst into snatches of dialogue that he had 
learnt in the past in loud ringing tones. The two voices seemed to 
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resound in the potter’s colony, it was as though the gods had bestowed 
their blessing on the spot. 


Sakharam was a gifted artiste with a voice that could be sweet and 
mellow or loud and commanding, so he was renowned as a good actor 
in all the surrounding villages. People would come to the potter's 
colony to offer him roles in their plays. He could play the role of a hero 
or a villain or a jester or even that of a woman, with equal ease. He was 
a good singer and had the natural grace of a dancer on stage. This fair, 
handsome youth had donned greasepaint for the first time when he 
was only fourteen. At the age of twenty one he was a veteran who had 
worked in more than forty plays. 


He would vanish for days on end and his mother would wait 
anxiously for his return. His father would rant and curse and vow to 
break his legs and not let him into the house again, but when he met 
people at the Majale market he would be full of praise for his son. And 
people would nod wisely and say ‘Yes. He’s a gem, that son of yours. 
How well he acts!’ 


Sakharam would sit quietly at home through the rainy season and 
do whatever his parents asked him to. Around Diwali, however, his 
nostrils would flare as though he was drawing in the fresh outside air 
and then there was no holding him back. He would attend the various 
Jatras and temple festivals, watching plays and acting in them. 


‘He’s gone out of our hands’ his parents would wail, ‘If he were 
dark and ugly like a rat, he might have stayed home and looked after 
us in our old age.’ 


One afternoon a young woman cut through the fields and came 
towards the potter’s colony. She wore a fine sari with a red blouse and 
an umbrella shielded her from the sun. 


‘I want to meet Sakharam’ she said to Sitai’s. daughter-in-law Tara 
who stood staring at her in admiration. Dharmu’s son Premanand, 
who was standing by the kiln, rushed off to summon Sakharam. There 
were a couple of stone fence posts at the entrance of the colony and the 
woman stood leaning against one of them as she spoke to Sakharam. 
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The people in the colony stared at them from a distance. 
Sakharam’s parents stood staring, too. They were angry with their son, 
but they were also filled with pride. But they didn’t have the courage to 
step forward and approach the couple. 


‘That’s Sheela, the actress. She did a good role in the play 
” Yatanachakra” the other day,’ Yashwant’s nee son Narshinv 


whispered to the others. 


Yes, yes. That’s her. We've seen her many times with her face 
painted, up on stage’ someone else whispered. 


They stood there talking for an hour and then Sakharam 
announced that he was going to escort her to the main road. The people 
in the colony stared after them in wonder. 


‘See how brave she is, come all this way to meet him by herself!’ 
‘How sweetly she talks!’ 

‘They must be discussing a play.’ 

‘They won't get married, will they?’ 


‘Who'll stop them if they want to?’ Sakharam’s father Purso seemed 
quite proud of the developments. 


‘Do you think she'll knead clay for you? Will she carry the basket 
of pots and sell them in the village?’ Sitai asked quietly. 
‘ 


The mangos on the kirambo tree had begun to ripen and hordes of 
children gathered in its shade all through the day. They watched the 
squirrels and crows pecking at the ripe fruit and rushed to a spot just 
below that branch to grab the fruit when it fell. The adults took bags 
and baskets and gathered the ripe fruit that had fallen to the ground at 
night. 

One night, one of the women who had been gathering mangos 
rushed home in fright screaming ‘Bhoot Bhoot’ She spoke of how she 
had been trailed by a ghost who kept stooping to the ground and 
standing up erect as though it was imitating her actions. After a while 
Dharmu’s wife Tulsi came up to the door. Tulsi was a dark woman, 
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dressed in dark clothes and her hair was unkenipt and untidy. ‘I was 
gathering mangos just behind her, suddenly she began to scream and 
rushed away’ she explained. 

That mango tree was a marvelous specimen, the like of which 
couldn’t be found in any of the surrounding villages. It stood taller 


than the height of five grown men put together and the trunk was so ' 


broad that one couldn’t embrace it with one’s arms outstretched. Two 
branches shot out from the trunk at a great height and the immense 
canopy of leaves seemed to touch the sky. 


The tree cast its shade over the whole potter’s colony and their ~ 
houses were cool and comfortable even during the hot summer months. - 


As people gathered the mangos that had been dropped by the squirrels 
and flocks of birds, the whole area acquired a festive touch. Who knows 
how this mango sapling took root at this site, was it planted by 
someone or was this an act of Nature ....what was clear, however, was 
that the tree belonged to all the eight families in the colony, perhaps it 
had stood there when their ancestors decided to settle at this spot. 


The tree was so massive that they couldn’t climb it to pluck the 
fruit, they had to wait for the ripe mangos to fall to the ground. The 
mangos were soft, sweet and fibrous and children spent hours sucking 
on the delicious fruit. Even in years when there was a scarcity of 
mangos in the village, this tree would be laden with abundant fruit 
and take on the appearance of a divine chariot. It belonged to a 
different species, a representative of a tradition that went back in time. 


The farmhands and people from the farmers’ settlement often came 
to gather mangos, too. Our ancestors allowed your forefathers to settle 
at this spot, so we have a right to the fruit too, they claimed. 


One day in the month of Kartick, two fishermen came to the 
settlement. They struck the trunk of the tree with their palms, ‘Doesn't 
sound hollow. Will you sell this wood? We'd like to build a boat’ they 
said. 


‘No! The tree belongs to all the potters in the settlement. Everyone 
yearns for the fruit. Children wait impatiently for the mangos to ripen 
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and married girls rush back to the village to eat the fruit’ Gopal waved 
his hand dismissively at the fishermen. 


‘Can't you see that it casts its shade on our heads? We haven't 
become so impoverished that we'll sell the shade that protects us in 
summer’ Shivram declared. 


‘We'll give you a good price,’ one of the fishermen said, tapping his 
pockets softly. 


‘Not even if you give us a lakh! Expect us to cut down our 
forefather’s legacy, do you?’ Ghanshyam seemed enraged. 


‘We're not here to cut it down forcibly. Someone from your colony’ 
suggested that we take a look.’ 


The fishermen turned away but their words created a strange 
confusion in the minds of the potters. 


His name was Dharmu, but no one had ever seen him behave in a 
civil or decent manner. He'd gulp a few drinks and then sprawl on 
someone’s porch, scratching his bare thigh. He’d roll a gob of phlegm 
in his mouth and then spit the red mess into people’s courtyards. He’d 
stare intently at women’s waists and exclaim “Your husband feeds you 
milk and ghee and rich foods, that’s why you've developed these rolls 
of fat, like the Brahmin women. Your husband is good at shaping pots. 
When the cow and the milkman work together, there’s no shortage of 
milk!’ 


No one made the mistake of arguing with him for he could curse 
_ and let loose a stream of vile abuse. One never knew whether his foul 
behavior was because he was drunk or whether it was just an 
expression of high spirits. He had a wife and three children, but he 
continued to be frivolous and irresponsible. People said that his mother 
committed suicide because she couldn’t put up with him any longer. 
What was remarkable was that his father’s mother, a venerable old 
crone of ninety, was still alive. She’d lean on her stick and lurch from 
door to door, surviving on whatever scraps people chose to give her. 
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Dharmu was an expert in shaping the large pots used for brewing 
liquor in the local breweries. These huge earthen pots, as tall as a man, 
were placed upright in shallow grass-lined pits in the ground and the 
potter would have to stand erect as he beat the surface into shape. The 
pot would then be placed near the mouth of the kiln and fired on its 


own. 


Dharmu’s large pots were in demand in breweries as far away as 
Agod and Palolem, Sadolshe and Ganvdongri. He would rush to the 
edge of the settlement when he heard the sound of a motorcycle © 
stopping by the stream. The customers would place their order and the 
large pot would be ready in fifteen days. They would then carry it on 
their heads as they crossed the stream and headed to the main road — 
where a small truck would be waiting for the load. 


He would drink heavily and spend the whole night beating these 
large pots into shape. He was very proud that no one else could 
fashion these large pots. “These potters cannot knead clay or beat it into 
shape. They’re only fit for shaping those flat, shallow vessels. Their 
backs ache if they have to work hard. This is tough work, only a man 
can do this well!’ he’d boast. 


Shivram kumbhar was an accomplished potter who could throw a 
variety of earthenware on the wheel. His hands hovered rhythmically 
over the clay in the hub of the wheel; they didn’t seem to shape mere 
clay, they seemed to create music with their movements and an elegant 
work of art took shape. 


Shivram had made large pots for heating water and for boiling 
paddy, but he had never made a large pot for brewing liquor. The 
process of beating the massive pot into shape while standing erect was 
difficult, no doubt, but Shivram was convinced that he could do the job. 
It would be a massive object, but after all, it was only a large pot. 


One day the potters heard the sound of a motorcycle on the little 
foot track by the stream. Dharmu rushed to the edge of the settlement in 
delight. The new project would take care of his family’s needs for at 
least fifteen or twenty days, and would pay for his liquor and beedies, 
too. These people taunt me because I can’t mould idols of Ganesha. But 
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the large pots I make are used in breweries all over Goa for distilling 
liquor. 


The two motorcyclists crossed the stream and came up to Dharmu. 


‘You want a large pot for brewing liquor, don’t you? I'll make it. I’m 
the only one who does that here’ he said. 


‘But we're looking for someone ¢alled Shivram. His cousin’s son, 
who's our neighbour in Palolem, sent us here.’ 


‘No, no. He doesn’t do such work.’ 
‘His nephew said he does. Show us his house.’ 


Dharmu pointed to the house. ‘If he makes a large pot you can be 
sure it won't last more than a month ...... ‘he warned. 


Shivram was beating a pot into shape when the two men came up 
to him, ‘We’ve come from Palolem. Your nephew Sahadev sent us here. 
We need a large pot to brew liquor’ they said. 


Shivram was delighted when they mentioned Sahadev’s name. ‘It’s 
been so long since we heard from each other. He’d come for the Bhandi 
jatra once, many years ago ... they’re all fine, aren’t they? I heard that 
he was operating a truck ... his father had given up the potter’s craft, 
anyway.’ Shivram spread a reed mat on the floor and invited them to sit 


down. 


A strange thrill coursed through Shivram’s body when he heard 
that they wanted a large pot for brewing liquor. I’ve made so many pots 
and urns of different sizes, what does it matter if I haven’t made a large 
liquor pot before this? I used to watch my father at work and help him, 
too, he said to himself. 


‘TIl work hard and get it ready in fifteen days. The mud in our lake 
is of excellent quality. The pot will last for ten years’ he assured them. 


One of the men was quite talkative and his eyes seemed to glint 
with laughter. 


‘Many people brew liquor in copper pots these days. But we said, 
No! Only those who recognize good liquor will appreciate that it’s 
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been brewed in a mud pot. Good for the health, too. Goan Brahmins : 
and Christians prefer liquor brewed in mud pots. Our father and — 
grandfather did that, so do we. But it takes a lot of firewood ...’ 


‘Copper pots. Utensils made of plastic and of steel. They're affecting — 
our business, the potter’s trade has begun to decline!’ Shivram 


exclaimed. 


The men promised to come with a small truck to take delivery of‘ 
the pot in fifteen days. When they moved away Dharmu sidled up to . 
Shivram’s house. i : 


‘I know these men, they’re up to no good. They'll pick up a quarrel ; 
and hold back the money. Don’t get involved with them’ he warned. 


Shivram, who was beating a pot into shape with a steady rhythm, 
paused for a moment. ‘My nephew has sent them here. Don’t say 
another word’ he warned. Dharmu, with his protuberant eyes, unkempt 
beard and stooping gait shuffled through the courtyard like an 
inauspicious owl. 


The next day Shivram and his wife Abole carried five 
baskets of smooth red mud from the hillock down to their courtyard. 
They brought an equal amount of clay from the bed of the lake later 
that day. The mud was dry but they spread it out in the sun and broke 
up the clods by hand. They measured equal quantities of mud from 
each heap and set it to soak in a large pot. The vision of a massive 
earthen pot being baked in the kiln kept flickering before their eyes. 


The mud was soaked for two days and then it was kneaded well. 
A large lump of clay was then thrown on the flat hub and as the 
wheel gathered momentum the potter’s hands gave the object its basic 
shape. The roughly moulded base of the pot, once removed from the 
wheel, had to be beaten into shape at the earliest. But Shivram was a 
bit unsure of the correct height that the pot should attain. He knew that 
Dharmu would mislead him so he went to Pandu dada for advice. 


Old man Pandu was quite hard of hearing and wore thick glasses. 
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A part of the frame had broken away so the spectacles were held in 
place with a piece of string looped about his ear. His sons Vishram and 
Gopal maintained separate establishments within the family home. The 
younger daughter-in-law was a very affectionate woman who would 
finish cooking quickly and invite the old man to eat at her place. Pandu 
dada would obey whoever invited him first. Sometimes one daughter- 
in-law would serve rice while the other would rush in with some curry 
or fish. 


Pandu dada had been adept at making the clay shells of the 
ceremonial drums or ghumot in his youth, so people knew him as 
Ghumotkar Pandu. When Shivram came to him for advice he said in 
his loud quavering voice, ‘You are one of the tallest potters in the 
colony, Shivram. Let the pot come up to your chest.’ 


A shallow circular pit was dug just outside the courtyard and it 
was lined with grass. Shivram sat there with the roughly moulded pot 
base and began to beat it into shape. He moistened a small part of the 
surface and applied a thin coating of clay. He beat the outer surface 
with the flat wooden beater in his right hand while his left pressed a 
large round stone against the inner surface to resist the blows. 


Once the body of the pot began to extend upwards and outwards 
Shivram was forced to rise to his feet. He’d bend over the large pot with 
the beater in one hand and the stone in the other, periodically stooping 
to the ground to pick up the moistening rag. Sitting in cramped 
positions for long periods beating the pots into shape made their backs 
ache; but having to stand up and stoop over the pots beating them to 
the required shape was a fate like death! 


Shivram fashioned a large pot that was almost as tall as a man. It 
had a broad, round neck and the belly flared out elegantly on all sides. 
It was a beautiful object, like the orb on top of a chariot or a temple! It 
had taken him a day and a half of tireless effort to get the work done. 
He set it out to dry for three days and on the fourth day it was ready to 
be fired in the kiln. He placed burning logs at the mouth of the kiln and 
heated the whole structure before setting the grass and wood chips 
alight. Smoke began to trickle out of the openings, but who knows 
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what went wrong, they began to hear sharp popping noises as though 
popcorn was being toasted in the kiln. 

Shivram was aghast, Lord! What had gone wrong? He called out 
to Gopal and Shanker and Vishram and soon everyone in the colony 
had gathered at the spot, Dharmu was there, too. The flames leaping 


out of the mouth of the kiln cast a reddish glow on the faces of those » 
assembled, Dharmu’s face seemed to be smeared with blood. The mango j 


tree, however, cast its dark shade over the area as the pot broke up 
with loud staccato sounds. 


‘You mixed the clay and sieved and kneaded it well, didn’t you ~ 


Shivram?’ Yashwant asked at last. 2 


‘I mixed the mud from the hillock and the clay from the lake bed in 
equal quantities and kneaded it well. It slid smoothly, like butter, when 
I beat it into shape.’ 

‘Firing a kiln is like lighting a sacrificial fire. If there is anything 
unclean or impure anywhere around everything is burnt to cinders, 
they say.’ 

‘Oh no. The pots in my kiln have never developed cracks’ Shivram 
protested. 


Spluttering sounds, indicating that pieces of the pot were falling 
apart, kept coming from the kiln. 


‘Once, when Soyru was baking his pots, the grass and wood pieces - 


in the kiln caught fire before the structure was hot enough. Earthenware 
that could have filled three large baskets, was turned into cinders. 
Soyru used to talk about this till he died’ Ghanshyam declared. — 


The layer of grass and mud that had been smeared over the kiln 
caught fire at last and the large pot stood exposed. There were large 
cracks all over the surface and the neck was broken. Shivram began to 
weep in dismay, ‘I’d promised that the pot would be ready in fifteen 
days. I’ve been busy with this for the last eight days ...Lord! How shall 
I keep my word!’ 


‘This is Ka/iyug, Shivram, an evil age! Tukaram Maharaj said that 
earthworms would sprout teeth on their backs when the Lord of Evil 
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took over. Who else could have wielded a hammer inside that fiery 
kiln?’ Shanker demanded as everyone turned away. 


Sitai was standing there quietly all this while. ‘Men make mistakes 
and then they blame the gods! Why do you weep? You're a man. Make 
another pot’ she said. 


‘What's done is done. Accept the fact that your hands are not 
strong enough. You've failed’ Dharmu said with a wicked smile as he 
dragged his lame foot like a crippled fox and sidled away. 


Shivram went to the Joish's house the next day. The astrologer 
muttered some incantations and gave him some rice grains. He 
scattered them around his house, on the roof top and around his kiln. 
There were seven days left so he brought fresh mud and clay and 
mixed them in equal quantities and let the mixture soak in a large urn 
on his porch. 


When Shivram went to inspect the soaked clay the next day he 
found a large salt crystal by the urn. A whitish layer had formed on the 
surface of the clay and when Shivram tasted the stuff he realized that it 
was salt. Shivram was convinced that this was Dharmu’s handiwork. 


‘Come and see what he’s done! The clay is full of salt. This is 
what he did to the other pot too!’ Shivram charged towards Dharmu’s 
house screaming and cursing the man, but Dharmu was not at home. 
His wife said she didn’t know where he'd gone or when he’d be back 
but a little boy who was standing there rushed to the back of the house 
and screamed ‘There! There he goes!’ 


They saw him tottering along the embankment in the distance, a 
dark smear in the bright sunlight that bathed the fruit trees and open 
. fields. 


‘Vile creature! Made his parents pine for food till they died! And 
now his grandmother begs around the village. His wife Devki is a timid 
creature, grovels helplessly when he beats her. Should pick up a 
wooden paddle and thrash him soundly! Sitai fumed. 
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Dharmu’s elder son Premanand who was sixteen years old, stood 
leaning against a tree. He was breathing heavily, his face was red and 
his eyes were bright with tears. No one could tell if he was angry or 
merely embarrassed by these events. 


Dharmu tottered home in a drunken haze, late that night. ‘The pot 


has cracked. Your wife hasn’t run away, has she? I'll win lakhs of ` 
rupees in the lottery. Ill buy all those fields and build a dam on the } 
lake. You rsa m have nothing, then. No Fý No pots! Then you'll 


fall at my feet .. 


Shivram wanted to rush out and confront him but his wife held ~ 


him back. 


‘Fighting with that drunkard will only add to your woes. If he | 


topples over and dies people will say you gave him a shove’ she 
warned. 


There were only five days left and Shivram was terrified that he 
might not be able to keep his promise to the men from Palolem. He 
requested Gopal and Yashwant to help him and the three men kneaded 
the clay afresh. They moulded the large pot and set it to bake in the 
kiln. The men from Palolem had parked the small truck and were 
cutting through the fields when the final layer of grass and mud caught 
fire in the kiln. In a few moments the pot emerged and Yashwant slid it 
out of the debris. Smoke was rising from the embers in the kiln but the 
large pot had begun to cool down. Shivram’s heart was full of joy as 
he caught sight of the massive pot with its gently flaring sides and 
saffron hue. 


Gopal beat his knuckles on the sturdy surface. ‘This is not clay. It’s 
copper. Nothing will happen to it for twenty years....!’he boasted. 


It was still early in the morning when Raghoba’s wife Aprupe, 
dressed in a red sari and blouse, set out from her home. A large smear 
of vermilion adorned her forehead and a red hibiscus flower was 
tucked into her hair. 


‘Where are you off to, Aprupe? All dressed up ....you look like a 
goddess!’ Sitai remarked. 
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` ‘I'm going to worship the goddess in the temple. Have taken a vow 
that Ill make seven offerings every Wednesday. They say one must be 
dressed in red clothes during those rituals’ she explained. 


‘Go. You'll look nice as you stand beside the goddess. She'll listen 
to you and grant your prayers.’ 


Sitai felt sorry for the woman who had been craving a child for the 
last six years. So, someone must have put this new idea into her head. 
She stared after Aprupe who seemed lost in the voluminous length of 
red cloth and realized that the woman had lost a lot of weight. In the 
old days when she'd set off with her basket of pots she’d seem to be 
carried by the wind, but now there was no spring in her step. 


Her husband Raghoba brought a basket full of freshly moulded 
pots and set them to dry in the sun. This Raghoba has moulded so 
many pots on the wheel and beaten them into shape and fired them in 
the kiln. But the wretch hasn’t managed to create new life in his wife’s 
womb in these six years. The poor woman yearns for a child and falls at 
the feet of every god and goddess. She does whatever people tell her to 
do. Every year, when the mango tree is laden with fruit, she creeps up 
to it under cover of night and rubs her back and her chest against its 
trunk. Her back and her breasts are swollen and covered with bloody 
red welts .... 


Aprupe hadn’t returned till late in the afternoon and Raghoba 
stood at the edge of the settlement, waiting for her. ‘She’s not back yet, 
Sitai avo, is she sitting there arguing with the goddess?’ he asked 
worriedly. 


‘She'll come back with her prayers answered. Don’t worry, now.’ 


‘She’s mad, Sitai avo. She wants children, she says! Look at the 
children of the potter’s colony playing in the dust. Have you seen their 
bellies? When they shit all that comes out is a heap of worms!’ 


A few young children were playing just beyond Sitai’s courtyard. 
They'd follow their mothers to the edge of the potter’s colony and wail 
loudly as the women set off to sell their pots in the surrounding 
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villages. They’d calm down after a while and play in the dust till their 
fathers would come to drag them home for a meal of rice gruel. 


Aprupe returned home, quite overcome by hunger and thirst, as the 
sun began to wane. Her clothes were covered with dust from the 
freshly ploughed fields, her hair was dishevelled and sweat poured 
down her forehead. The enthusiasm with which she had set out that | 
morning was nowhere to be seen. It was as though someone had 


slapped her soundly and sent her away. : 


‘Where were you all this while? You'll die one of these days’ her 
husband fumed. 


J was sitting at the feet of the goddess. Said I’d set myself on fire if- 
she didn’t answer my prayers.’ 


‘You’re mad! If the seed is any good it germinates with the first 
shower of rain, what do gods and oracles have to do with that? But if 
the land is rocky and barren, what can one do? We are a people who 
have been shunned by the gods, why should we turn to them now? 
Sitai avo, she doesn’t listen to me. Talk to her, will you?’ 


‘If children could be born through prayers and holy chants why 
would the priest’s wife need a husband?’ Sitai muttered under her 
breath. 


The sun had begun to wane and the blueness of the sky gave way 
to a darker hue. It was very hot and Aprupe took refuge in the shade of 
the mango tree. This massive tree casts its shade over the whole colony 
and is laden with fruit every year. Lord! Let a tiny fruit take shape in 
their lives too, Sitai prayed. 


Shamba the farmhand, approached the potter’s colony with a piece 
of dry dung. He wants a flame to light the beedies that he puffs all day 
long, Sitai said to herself. Shamba blew on the embers in the kiln that 
Ghanshyam had fired early that morning and set the piece of dung 
alight. 


‘Yesterday, the MLA announced at a meeting in Karwar, that the 
dam on the lake would be built very soon. Our water problems will 
soon be over. The soil will remain moist, the wells will be full of water 
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and these fields will be green ihroughont the year’ he said 
enthusiastically. 


‘But the clay from the lake bed will be submerged,’ Gopal remarked. 
‘Don’t worry. These fields will support all of us.’ 
‘The fields belong to you. What will happen to us?’ 


_ ‘They don’t belong to us, alone. They belong to anyone who’s 
willing to toil in them. We can grow three crops, there'll be work right 
through the year.’ 


Three or four potters stood huddled in a group staring after 
Shamba as he walked away. 


‘The fields belong to anyone who'll work in them, he says! They’re 
such scoundrels, these farmhands, they come to blows over the borders 
of their fields! As if they'll give us a part of their land!’ 


‘They know that if the lake remains full the potters will be forced to 
work in their fields. That’s why they’re delighted. When our women go 
to hoe and weed and work in their fields they make them toil without 
rest and then they abuse them, too!’ 


‘Yes. If we ask for a bale of hay to light the fire in the kiln they 
demand a pot as payment. Our ancestors allowed your forefathers to 
set up the potter’s colony on our land, they say.’ 


‘Why bother about them? It’s the government that is building the 
dam. We should talk to our MLA.’ 


‘He’s only interested in votes. When he comes here asking for our 
votes he speaks Konkani. But back in Karwar he speaks only Kannada. 
What do we know of that language? Two-faced, that’s what he is. And 
both faces are fake.’ 


‘We should take a good man along with us.’ 


‘What do you mean by “good man”? Can we take any of the 
Konkani farmers? They'll say one thing here and something totally 
different over there. All of them want the dam to be built. We potters are 
like orphans, we have no support.’ 
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As dusk settled over the land it brought a feeling of dismay and 
disillusionment and the potters carried this feeling into their homes. 
Sitai knew that these men were far more emotional than their 
womenfolk. They tended to withdraw into themselves and brood 
silently, only their eyes remained moist. 


‘The tiger is still in the forest but you are acting as though you can 
see it baring its claws. We'll face the problem when it comes. We'll be. 
knocked down or we'll wring its neck. The tiger in your mind will’ 
destroy you before the tiger in the forest does’ she declared in a loud 


voice. 


Ramchandra lifted the large basket of pots on to his wife’s head. . 
Anandi rocked to and fro for a moment as she struggled to regain her 
balance and then set off at a smart pace. Anardi was a short, fair 
woman and the basket full of earthenware loomed, like a mountain, on 
her head. 


Shanker’s wife Devki joined her in a moment and the two women 
set off briskly to sell their wares. Kisor, the son of farmer Pundalik, 
was passing that way. ‘Rajiv Gandhi was killed in a bomb explosion 
last night. I saw it on Mahadev’s TV’ he announced. 


‘That’s Indira Gandhi’s son, right? What sort of evil act is this! 
Who could that villain be’ Sitai muttered to herself as she went indoors. 
The news had no impact on the other potters who continued to throw 
clay on the wheel and beat their pots into shape. 


The loaded baskets on their heads could be seen from a great 
distance as Anandi and Devki sped through the fields. It was getting 
quite warm and they wanted to reach one of the surrounding villages 
and lower their baskets in some shady spot before the sun was high 
overhead. Everyone in the surrounding villages knew these women 
from the potter's families and someone would certainly offer them rice or 
gruel at noon. 


‘Haven't seen you for quite some time Anandi, are you pregnant or 
something?’ someone had asked in Hulgey during her last trip to that 
village. 


‘Oh no! Have quite a few already, who wants more!’ Anandi was 
quite embarrassed but she hastened to explain, ‘We move from village 
_ to village but sales are poor, these days. Everyone wants fancy stuff.’ 


Yet, these potter women lowered their baskets in people’s courtyards 
and accepted the offer of a meal; they gossiped awhile and set off again 
_ leaving an earthen pot or urn at the door. 


The daughter of one of the farmers in the village was married to 
someone in Gopeshitte. The girl’s mother Ambike would rush out as 
soon as she saw a potter woman setting out with her load, ‘Will you be 
going to Gopeshitte today? If you do, be sure to stop at our Jayu’s 
house, find out how she is. Tell her we are well’ she would say. 


Ambike rushed up to the two potter women again, today. When 
she realized they were going to her daughter's village she became quite 
emotional, “Tell her that her brother will drop in when his school closes 
for summer. And tell her to look after the little one ...’she said. 


If truth were to be told, the potter women from this settlement 
always paused at Jayu’s door if they were passing through Gopeshitte 
village. The area around Jayu’s house was cool and covered in greenery, 
the coconut palms seemed to bow down with the weight of their nuts. 
The well was so full of water that one could reach out and scoop some 
up in one’s palms; a few minutes spent in that cool environment 
satiated the visitor and he was ready to doze off. As for Jayu, she loved 
meeting people from her parents’ village and would always draw them 
into her warm embrace. 


Sweat rolled down the faces of the two potter women and their 
backs began to ache. They gossiped earnestly as they sped along, trying 
to ignore the discomfort and the pain. 


‘I used to accompany my mother-in-law when she went to sell pots, 
in the early days after my marriage. People would hail us when they 
saw the baskets on our heads. We'd sell two large baskets of 
earthenware and return home before sunset. We'd accept rice, paddy 
.--whatever they gave us. The baskets would be laden with packets of 
rice and paddy when we got home’ Devki remarked. 
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‘Two baskets? We'll be lucky if we can sell half a basket today. Who | 
wants these shells of clay? There is no one as wretched as us, potters. 
Our men will have to leave the village and look for other work.’ 


‘What else can they do? They’ve become lumps of clay and cannot 
handle any other tools except the wooden paddles. They send their 
wives to work in the farmer’s fields while they sit at home kneading 


clay!’ 
‘The pain is shooting up my back, right up to my neck. I want to 
throw this basket down right now.’ 


‘Come on, we have to move fast. It’s getting late and we must get 
home before dark. Once, my mother-in-law and I had crossed the river 
and gone to some village on the other side. It was dark when we got 
back to Asnoti so we took shelter on someone’s porch. I was newly 
married then. A man with a big moustache kept wandering in and out 
of that house. My mother-in-law was so scared that she drew me close 
and kept her arm about me right through the night.’ 


After walking briskly for about two and a half hours they reached 
Hankon village. A passerby helped them lower the heavy baskets from 
their heads and they sat down to rest awhile. These were two women 
in their mid- thirties, gaunt and emaciated as though worn out by the 
ravaging sun and the rain. Anandi was fair and the more youthful of 
the two, while Devki was darker of skin. There was hardly any flesh on 
their bodies, they seemed like skeletons that were standing erect. It was 
difficult to believe that these women had carried these heavy baskets 
all this way. 


‘What will both of us do in the same village? We'll never manage to 
sell two baskets of pots. In the old days one of us would go down one 
track and the other would follow another track but we’d return with 
empty baskets. Today we’ll be lucky if half this lot is sold’ Devki 
declared. 


‘TIl move on to Gopeshitte village and I'll stop at Jayu’s house, too. 
We'll meet at Mahadev’s tea shop in the evening, wait for me if I’m late’ 
Anandi said as they asked a wayfarer to help them lift the baskets on 
to their heads. 
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_ They were moving on when they heard sounds of wailing in one 
of the houses set amidst the fields. ‘Keshav’s father passed away a 
short while ago. He’d been bed-ridden for the last two years’ someone 
told them.’ 


‘Devki akka, you're going into the village anyway. Follow the path 
that goes past that house. They'll need two mud pots anyway,’ Anandi 
suggested, but Devki took another route into the village. 


The villages in this region were situated in the midst of forests and 

fields and one could never be sure when the track cutting through the 

. fields would suddenly veer into the forest or when a row of houses 

. would be seen. The strange noises that echoed through the hills filled 

_ one’s heart with fear. It would take at least an hour to get to Gopeshitte 
so Anandi tried to ignore her weariness and set off at a rapid pace. 


Devki had just entered the village when a man came running up to 


her, ‘Give me two mud pots from your basket. Or I'll have to go all the 
_ way to the Bhagat vaddo for the pots.’ 


‘Do you need them for the cremation rituals?’ 
“Yes, yes. Someone told me they’d seen a potter woman entering the 
village.’ 
ʻI haven’t even opened my basket. Shall I start by giving pots for a 
cremation? What will the villagers say?’ 
‘Never mind .... It doesn’t matter...’ 


The man helped Devki lower the basket and take out two pots. He 
gave her two orange twenty rupee notes and hoisted the basket back on 
to her head. 


‘Never mind. Don’t tell anyone. Death occurs everywhere, who is 
safe from Death?’ he said. Devki was quite upset at this turn of events 
but the sight of the bright orange notes made her happy, too. 


Anandi, meanwhile, had crossed Hankon village when the track 
entered a forest. She felt slightly uneasy though she was quite familiar 
with this route and knew that there was a whole settlement tucked 
amidst the trees. She noticed an old man dressed in a dirty vest and 
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loincloth with a strip of blanket thrown over his shoulder, walking 
down the track far ahead. The man turned around and waited for her 
to catch up with him. 

‘You're a potter woman from Majale, aren't you? What distances 
you cover with your pots! Your men sit at home beating pots but you 
carry the loads on your heads. The earthenware you make is of good” 
quality though, everyone in our village uses your pots.’ 

The old man’s voice rang out loudly like the clanging bells that | 
hung about the necks of cattle grazing in the forest. 


‘Mama, where are you coming from? I was looking for company on 
this track.’ j 


‘I’m from Maigini, that’s just beyond Gopeshitte. Balaji Nayak of 
Hankon, is building a new roof on his cowshed. I’m returning home 
after delivering a load of sapadvaal. You potters won't know what that 
is. It’s a thin, sturdy creeper that grows in the forest near Maigini, it’s 
so strong that you can tie up an elephant with that vine. If you bind 
the beams and wooden rafters with that creeper your roof will be 
secure for a hundred years.’ 


The old man’s booming voice rang out without pause and | 
Anandi merely murmured in assent. She was thankful for his company 
and almost forgot that she was weighed down with such a heavy load. 
Gopeshitte village was still some distance away when the old man 
veered off into the forest. ‘Go on, now. Don’t be afraid. This is a 
settlement of milkmen and cowherds, you'll be safe’ he said. 


There was not a living soul on the track that lay before her. A cold 
tremor passed through Anandi’s body as she thought of Gunai ..... 


or People said that many years ago a beautiful woman named 
Gunai lived in the potter’s colony. She was born in Neturle village and 
when she was nine her father got her married and carried her on his 
shoulder to her husband’s home. As she grew older she became so 
beautiful that it seemed as though a divine fairy had. come to live in 
the potter’s colony. 
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_ The Divja jatra, a festival where women danced before the deity 
carrying lighted lamps, was to be celebrated in the neighbouring village 
of Subadalli. Gunai’s husband filled a basket with clay lamps and 
said, ‘Give these to the women of every house in Subadalli. Accept 
whatever they can afford to pay ...rice or money or coconuts.’ 


___ As Gunai stepped into the village, two muscular men with scythes 
in their hands dragged her into the undergrowth and raped her. Gunai 
‘wept and screamed and was finally overcome with rage. She picked up 
the basket of lamps and made her way to the Mahasati plain where 
the village women worshipped the Sati stone in honour of some 
woman who had immolated herself on her husband’s funeral pyre, in 
the distant past. Gunai smashed each clay lamp against this stone and 
soon there was a heap of clay fragments and shards. 


‘This village will never prosper. All the children will die ...!’she 
cursed, waving her hand towards the village as she returned home in 
her torn clothes. 


‘Avo, how can a pot that has been defiled by cooking meat become 
pure again?’ she asked her mother-in-law. 


‘It must be burnt in the fire again’ the old woman replied. 


= Gunai set herself on fire and gave up her life that night. People say 
that life in that village took a turn for the worse. The houses collapsed 
and no sign remained of the temple or the village in a few years time. 


But that was the last time such a thing happened. No one dared to 
misbehave with a potter woman after that. Since then, these women 
have been tramping from village to village with their wares. Fearlessly. 


Anandi was still lost in thought when she reached the settlement 
by the tamarind tree. She hoped someone would see the large basket of 
pots on her head and call out to her, but no one did. So she called out 
‘Pots. Clay pots .....!’ and a woman came out of one of the houses and 
helped her lower the basket to the ground. 


| ‘It’s so hot! You're completely drenched.in sweat!’ the woman 
exclaimed, handing her a large tumbler of water. Anandi drank some of 
the water and splashed the rest on her face and eyes. 


+ 
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‘My son Sivanand gets very angry if I cook in clay pots. He’s 
tossed all the earthenware onto the loft and brings steel vessels 
whenever he comes from Vasco’ the woman said. 


‘But food cooked in clay vessels is good for the health. It’s tasty, 


, 


too. 
‘We use clay vessels only for cooking fish curry. That tastes good.’ 


The woman selected a clay pot from the pile in the basket. Anandi 
thought of the past when she would hand out pots to the women 
crowding about her and they would pay whatever she demanded 
without delay. Today people looked down upon earthenware and acted 
shocked when she quoted a nominal price. 


Someone else bought a vessel for cooking rice gruel and another 
woman bought a large rice pot. ‘We don’t cook in earthenware any 
more, but this pot will come in handy if guests arrive suddenly and we 
need more rice’ she said. 


Anandi had managed to sell three clay pots for thirty two rupees. 


‘Some enemies have killed Indira Gandhi's son’ she declared as she 
covered the mouth of the basket and hoisted it on to her head. 


“Yes. Wretched creatures!’ 


‘Someone mentioned it this morning. They were people from 
Ravan’s Lanka, it seems.’ 


Anandi set off with her basket of wares and soon reached Jayu’s | 
house. A hibiscus bush by the garden wall was covered with large | 
crimson blossoms, as large as her palm. The broad green leaves of the 
banana trees cast their cool shade in the courtyard. Anandi plucked a — 
hibiscus blossom and walked into the courtyard. 


‘Jayu! Someone from your parents’ village has come to see you!’ — 
Jayu’s mother-in-law, who was sitting on the threshold twisting cotton 
scraps into wicks, called out. 


Jayu rushed out of the house, her hair was wet and hung loose as | 
though she’d just emerged from a bath. She quickly helped Anandi 
lower the basket and the woman tucked the hibiscus into her hair. Jayu 
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was overcome by emotion as she asked about her family and everyone 
else in the village. 


‘I used to rush to the potter’s cdlony so many times in the past, 
from the time the Ganapati idols were being moulded till they were 
painted and ready’ she said. ‘Sometimes aai would sit and chat with 
Sitai mavshi and I'd play with Vasanti. Gopal mama would make idols 
of Balimdev for us at the cattle festival.’ 


The mother-in-law cleared her throat loudly, and Jayu came back to 
the present with a start. She rushed into the house and brought a 
tumbler of tea. ‘The water was boiling anyway. Just threw in some tea 
and some sugar’ she said. ‘Anandi mavshi, it’s my father-in-law’s 
death anniversary today. My husband has gone to fetch some incense 
sticks. The priest will be here, soon. Why don’t you go around the 
village and sell your wares and then come here for lunch. You are 
someone from my parents’ village and you’ve come here at the right 
time. You must eat lunch here, today.’ 


As Anandi set off again she noticed a large plastic pot and tumbler 
in the shade of a coconut palm. So these wretched items have even 
reached these remote villages in the middle of forests, she said to 
herself. 


Jayu had two brothers-in-law. One was a schoolteacher in Goa _ 
while the other was in the police force at Bhatkal. Her husband, 
however, stayed in the village and tended to the sugarcane fields and 
other agricultural land. A sense of satisfaction and well-being seemed to 
have settled on the inmates of that household; it had also seeped into 


. the environment and the lush vegetation that surrounded the house. 


Anandi wandered about the village with her basket for two hours. 
She’d hold a pot aloft and beat on it with her knuckles, ‘This is not a 
clay pot, my dear, it’s a copper vessel. The clay in our village is unique, 
the more you beat it, the stronger it gets. Our men are skilled at beating 
pots and firing them in the kiln. The food that is cooked in earthen 
vessels is tasty and also makes one healthy’ she'd say. 


But people looked down on earthenware these days and 
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plastic vessels and shiny steel utensils had made their way into every 


home. Clay pots were now being tossed into the loft. “There’s a smear 
of soot on your cheek, what were you doing? Scrubbing a clay pot?” the 
youngsters would tease. 


Yet, Anandi managed to sell half the clay vessels in her basket. The 


Jogvani rituals were due to be conducted in the fields before the seeds | 


were sown, so she sold four shallow clay basins for twelve rupees each 
and as she turned back towards Jayu’s house the basket on her head 
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seemed quite light. But there were two small pots used ‘for drawing | 
water from a well, three large pots, a clay cooking vessel and a couple 


of shallow basins left .... 


The priest had finished the rituals and the guests invited for the 


ceremonial meal had departed after lunch. Jayu took Anandi into the ~ 


house and served the food. She supervised all the activity in the house 


and ensured that Anandi ate her fill. As the girl helped her hoist the — 


basket Anandi was overcome by emotion. She touched Jayu’s cheek 
gently, ‘You're a good person, just like your mother. What do you want 
me to tell her?’ she asked. 


‘Tell her we're fine. Tell her to send Balu when his school closes, 
the mango and jackfruit trees will be laden with fruit at that time.’ 


She suddenly noticed the clay pot that Anandi had set aside and 
exclaimed ‘What’s this for? No, no. Who'll sit and scrub the soot that 
settles on these pots? They add to the work in the house. My brothers- 
in-law get irritated, too.’ Jayu picked up the pot and pressed it into 
Anandi’s hand, ‘Take it. Someone may buy it on the way.’ 


Anandi was quite upset. In the old days the family would have 
been delighted with the gift of a pot. Jayu would have rushed into the 
house to fetch a couple of coconuts that she'd place in Anandi‘s basket. 
She’d remove the husk hurriedly and Anandi would be terrified that 
the scythe might slip and cut her hand. 


But they had not accepted the pot today, it was a worthless item, 
they thought. The pot in her hand seemed to grow heavier by the 
minute, she was tempted to just let go. 
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__ A woman bought a pot for three measures of rice. Another woman 
wanted a pot worth fifteen rupees but she would only pay Anandi on 
_ her next trip to the village. = 


‘Who knows when that will be. Give me what you can,’ Anandi 
said, and the woman gave her eight rupees. She hated selling the pots 
-so cheap but she also felt very angry. It would be better to break the pots 
Tight there than to carry them back to the village... 
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There were six pots left out of the twenty- two she had brought in 
_ the morning. When she got to the main road someone told her to wait 
| for the bus that would arrive at four, but Anandi was uncomfortable 
_ with the thought. She set off at a brisk pace down the deserted road. A 
motorcar would often lurch past and then everything would be silent 
again. 


Anandi reassured herself with the thought that people cooked 
porridge in clay pots in honour of the guardian spirits of the fields and 
forests. They also cooked rice in clay pots during the funerary rituals. 
She was carrying these pots on her head, so she had nothing to fear. 


The sun was beginning to set, and like a flame that flickers brightly 
just before it goes out, the waning sunlight seemed hotter than it was 
during the day. The heat entered her sweat- soaked clothes and added 
to her discomfort. The white smoky layer that covered the chain of hills 
on either side seemed to descend, in hot gusts, on to the vegetation by 
the roadside. Smeared by faint sunlight, these trees and shrubs 
acquired unfamiliar shapes, their branches seemed to loom out 
menacingly. 


She was completely isolated. She had no idea of the dangers that 
could be lurking in the hollows and crevasses by the track. Anandi 
was nervous as she sped at a furious pace for an hour or so till she got 
to Hankon. Devki was waiting for her with the seven pots that had 
remained unsold. 


It was well past the time when lamps are lit before the household 

* gods, when the two women got home. Anandi’s mother-in-law saw the 
unsold pots in the basket and asked ‘Did you go to sell pots or to just 
roam about the village? We'd return with empty baskets in our time ...!’ 
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‘Enough! Don’t start your old stories, now! Who wants these clay 
slabs today? We have to go to the cremation ground to sell clay pots 
these days. They'll need them for the funerary rites. Your kilns will turn 
desolate and broken down with disuse!’ she snapped. 

The old woman was beside herself with rage. ‘Impudent creature! - 
How dare you utter such inauspicious words! Your face should be 
branded with a hot stick ....’ i 

Her husband Ramchandra was furious, too. TIl break your face! 
Uttering such terrible words at this auspicious twilight hour ....!"he_ 
raged. ; 


Anandi flopped down on the ground quietly as her younger son ] 
crept on to her lap. 


Tt was the height of summer and people in the region were ~ 
suffering in the terrible heat. The mango tree, however, cast its cool 
shade over the potter’s colony and people’s hearts were gratified by the 
profusion of mangos that hung from every bough. This whole area 
would soon take on the appearance of a festival as birds and insects, 
squirrels and crows would begin to scamper about its boughs. 


Hordes of children would gather under the tree and as the ripe 
fruit fell to the ground the whole area would resound with their joyous 
calls. The women would prowl about at dusk gathering the fallen fruit. 
People were satiated as they sucked on the sweet juice and chewed on 
the stringy fibrous flesh of this fruit. The remarkable thing about this 
tree was that no matter how high they flung their pebbles, people could 
never reach the mangos that hung from the boughs. The trunk was so 
broad and the tree was so tall that no one could climb it either, so all 
they could do was to wait for the ripe fruit to fall ... 


But something quite unfortunate happened this year, as soon as the 
raw mangos began to take shape on the boughs... Yashwant’s sixteen- 
year- old son Sadanand, ran away from home. He smashed the stack of 
pots that had just been fired in the kiln, and left in a fit of rage. 
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His mother Gokul collapsed in grief and took to her bed for eight 

days. It was only after Khanapur Master consoled her and offered some 
words of advice that she got back to work again. ‘What an intelligent 
boy he is... my son... he’s passed the Matric exam. Wants to study in 
college now. Wants a cycle, too. But we couldn’t buy books for him or 
get him some decent clothes. Couldn’t even fill our wretched 
bellies....he’d get so angry...’ she wailed. 


Her son Sadanand was a fair, good-looking boy who liked to keep 
himself neat and clean. He'd take a bath as soon as he got back from 
school and wash his hands as soon as he finished kneading the clay. 
He'd learnt to throw clay on the wheel by the time he was thirteen years 
old and had moulded four Ganapati idols before the festival last year. 


The father and son had carried the idols on their heads to the 
Majale market and placed them for sale in Soyru Mesta‘’s shop. Two of 
the images were sold. Since clay images of gods with eyes painted on 
the faces were believed to be sacred, it was necessary to follow strict 
rules of cleanliness and ritual purity around them. Soyru Mesta 
therefore, asked them to take the unsold images away. 


On the third day after Chavoth Yashwant immersed one of the 
idols in the lake. He wrapped the other image in paper and placed it in 
a corner of the community shed where the potters stocked clay and 
earthenware. Perhaps someone would buy the idol when the deity was 
- worshipped again on the fourth day in the month of Magh, he thought. 


The children who played in the shed, however, tore the paper and 
desecrated the idol. The trunk and limbs were soon exposed and stray 
dogs began to huddle at that spot. Sadanand, who was angry with his 
father for immersing one of the idols, was totally disheartened by this. 
He picked up the image and immersed it in a well in the field. 


‘Stray dogs have pissed on that idol. Will you allow people to 
worship such an image?’ his voice seethed with frustration and with 
rage. 


He was the first youngster from a potter’s family to have passed the 
Matriculation exam. He had swept aside the poverty and ignorance and 
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dirty living conditions of the potters as he struggled to gain an 
education against all odds. He'd shield his books, clutching them close 
to his stomach, and run to school through the rain, for he had no 
umbrella to keep him dry. 


He studied in the local village school till the seventh class but 
when he sought admission to the High School for the eighth, he was 
jeered by a crowd of noisy youngsters from the farmer's settlement. 


These boys, some of whom were his classmates: in the village school, 


surrounded him chanting ‘Potter, potter salt in clay. Potter’s pots are 
cracked today!’ 


Sadanand managed to break free and ran to the school office where - 


he was told that he’d have to pay a hundred and fifty rupees and wear 
the school uniform right from the first day. Sadanand’s desire to attend 
this school began to wane. His father, in any case, didn’t want him to 
study any further. All of a sudden he thought of Khanapur Master who 
taught art in a High school near the Fort. Khanapur Master hailed from 
the potter’s community of Belgaum and was married to a woman from 
a potter’s family of Kanasgiri. Sadanand had met him at the Mahamaya 
Devi's temple in the Fort, some time ago. The teacher had assured him 
all help and asked the boy to join his school when he passed the 
seventh class. 


Sadanand finally joined the school at the Fort. Khanapur Master 
tended to his needs affectionately and brought him some second-hand 
books at a cheap rate. He also arranged for the school fees to be paid in 
small instalments. The school was about five miles from his home and 
continued all day with a break of three hours during which the teachers 
and students went home for lunch. Sadanand couldn’t do this, so 
Khanapur Master took him along on his bicycle when he rode home to 
Kanasgiri on the first two days. Sadanand realized that such a show of 
affection was sure to be short-lived so he kept out of sight after that 
and soon enough Khanapur Master stopped looking for him. 


He'd leave home at half past six in the morning with the bhakris 
that his mother wrapped in a piece of cloth, tucked amidst his books. 
He’d run all the way to Ganvgeri and then join two other boys who 
were in his class. Sometimes his father would insist that he deliver a 
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basket of pots to someone in Majale before he went to school. He had to 
cover a great distance on such days, and was invariably late for school. 


- Time didn’t seem to pass during the afternoon recess and 
Sadanand would walk about impatiently or flip through his books 
without interest. The large courtyard that teemed with students, was 
suddenly empty and bare. The sudden solitude seemed to close in on 
him, it was as though the teachers’ voices were still echoing in the 


‘empty classrooms. 


There was a large banyan tree in front of the school. Sadanand 
would often climb the tree and swing on the aerial roots. He tied a 
couple of suspended roots together and fashioned a comfortable seat. 
He sang to himself and ran after birds as he tried to pass time. 


An old woman with matted grey hair lived in a hovel by the 
banyan tree. She seemed to have stopped taking care of herself because 
she had no desire to live. One day she walked up to Sadanand with a 
saucer of rice gruel, ‘Drink this, my son’ she said. “You're from the 
potter’s colony at Majale, I know you. We used to pass that way to 
cross the Pavse Ghat on our way to Paingin. Here, drink this.’ 


Who knows what Sadanand thought when he accepted the saucer 

and drank his fill, but when he raised his head again his eyes were 

moist. ‘Why do you hang about here and there? Come and sit in the 
shade. There’s a well just behind my house’ the old woman said. 


Sadanand began to spend time with the old woman after that. 
He'd eat the bhakri his mother had packed for him and drink the rice 
gruel that the woman offered. There were signs of abject poverty in the 
hovel and everything was broken and tattered and worn out. During 
the days of the Blockade her twenty- year old son had sneaked into 
Goa to fetch some smuggled goods. When the Portuguese soldiers 
stopped him on the way back he’d dropped the goods and begun to 
run. The soldiers shot him down but no one on this side of the border 
got a glimpse of his corpse. 


The mother waited in vain for him to return and when Goa was 
liberated she went from village to village seeking her son. The Goan 
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police told her that he had been killed at Kalshi, Paingin, and his 
corpse was buried in the forest close by. This had happened some seven 
or eight years ago. The old woman, maddened by grief, would sit and 
_ stare towards Goa, shedding silent tears. 


Sadanand began to spend time with her every afternoon, it was as 
though he had found a shady spot to rest. The woman, too, began 
taking care of herself, her tattered clothes were washed regularly and 
the tiny hovel was kept neat and clean. She owned a small patch oft 
land that was cultivated by farmhands who gave her a share of the 
crop. There were a few coconut palms beside the house that were also 


laden with nuts. 


Sadanand became very emotional these days, if someone said a 
kind word or acted affectionate he was quickly reduced to tears. The 
gut-wrenching poverty at home, the flashy extravagance displayed by 
some of the boys in school and the old woman’s affection created a 
peculiar confusion in his mind. 


He was diffident and withdrawn in class, acutely embarrassed by 
the tattered state of his clothes. The students were expected to wear 
white shirts and blue shorts on Mondays and Wednesdays, but he had 
only a dirty white shirt and shorts that were of a different colour. The 
Head Master would gesticulate angrily waving his large palms about 
when Khanapur Master interceded on Sadanand’s behalf, and after a 
while he would forget the incident and they would move on. 


Sadanand often wondered why the children from the Konkani 
Brahmin families ridiculed him and made him the butt of their jokes. 
They have plenty of food and money in their homes, so they do not 
have to beat mud and knead the clay; their mothers do not have to carry 
heavy baskets of pots on their heads, he thought tearfully. 


His father kept asking what a potter’s boy could possibly do with 
an education, after all he would have to knead clay and beat pots. No 
one would let him do anything else just because he had gone to school. 
If you are born a potter, you will always remain one, there is no escape, 
he said. 


When Sadanand sat with his books his father would call him to 
fetch a lump of clay or some freshly moulded pots. They lit only one 
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. lamp at night in a bid to save kerosene, and this lamp was placed at 
the spot where his father sat beating pots. This is like an earthworm 

going to a snake’s house to fix a marriage alliance, his father would 
mutter scornfully as Sadanand pored over his books in the faint 
lamplight. Yet he did well in his exams and was always one of the top 
five students in the class. 


. His mother had no idea about education but she was convinced 

! that her son was doing the right thing, he was unique and could do no 

_wrong! She supported him totally but she was a weak woman and her 
husband paid no attention to what she had to say. 


One day, when he was in the tenth class, a girl from a Brahmin 
family asked him if he could mould pots. 


“Yes. I can mould Ganapati idols, too. People worship those idols in 
their homes on Chavott’ he said. 


girl’s grey eyes glittered like stars. ‘Why do you wear such dirty, 
torn clothes, then? Are you very poor?’ When Sadanand remained 
silent, the girl continued ‘How do you score such high marks, in that 
case?’ 


‘God helps me.’ 


‘The god you make? Ganapati?’ She burst into peals of laughter. 
The girl’s twinkling eyes and peals of laughter seemed to haunt him for 
the next eight days. The potters had moulded thousands of Ganapati 
idols over the years but not one of those gods had come to their aid. 


He passed the Matriculation exam in the first division but was 
forced to sit at home for a year after that. His father said that they had 
no money to send him to college in Karwar. Besides, he was convinced 
that there was no place for education in a potter's life; he was doomed 

_ to knead clay, anyway. 


When he went to the primary school in the village he was friendly 
with the children whose parents worked in the fields or performed 
traditional duties in the temples. The children would roam about the 
hills and forests gathering wild berries and cashew nuts and tamarind. 
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But all this had come to an end and he remained aloof and withdrawn. 


He generally ignored what his father said, but sometimes he snapped 
at him angrily. His father would then scream and curse, 


‘Don’t think you've touched the sky just because you've read a few 
books! A potter’s buttocks are lodged in the mud, are you ashamed of 
this clay, you wretch? I should have dragged you to the lake and forced 
you to carry baskets of clay when you were young. Sent you to school, 
instead. That’s my mistake.’ 


But Sadanand stuck to his demand, he wanted to join the college — 


in Karwar. Sometimes his father would ask ‘What will that cost?’ 


TIl need new clothes, at least two sets. Books. Fees ...a cycle to get 
there and back. It’s a distance of twelve miles.’ 


‘Can’t you manage without a cycle?’ his father would ask 


dejectedly. 
‘Bus tickets will be more expensive. Even if we don’t get the cycle 
and the books right now, we'll need one and a half thousand rupees.’ 


‘They say there are government hostels there. You get free meals.’ 


‘That's for the Mhars and Chamars and other scheduled castes. We 
belong to an upper caste.’ 


His father began to laugh. ‘Potters belong to an upper caste, they 
say! What use is that to us? The government has installed electric poles 
and the Mhar colony gets free electricity. But they tell us to pay for 
three electric poles. Where will we get so much money? And who will 
argue with them?’ 


Sadanand’s college education kept being discussed in the house. 


But the moment he mentioned the cost, everyone clamped up and — 


nothing further was said. 


The potters were going through trying times. It took them eight days 
of hard work to produce a basket of pots that could fetch them two 
hundred and fifty rupees. People were embarrassed about using 


earthenware these days, and haggled over the price. So the women were’ 


often forced to return with unsold pots. After buying essentials like rice 
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salt and chilli and fish, there was hardly any money left. The three 
ths of the rainy season loomed menacingly over their lives. Their 
clothes were worn into tattered rags but they couldn’t afford new sets. 
In circumstances such as these, who could spare money for 
‘unimportant’ pursuits like acquiring an education? 


The potters would send their young ones to school enthusiastically 
at first. But once they’d passed the first two or three classes the 
thusiasm would wane and the children would drop out. A boy with 
a pickaxe, who brought home a load of clay from the lake, was more 
praiseworthy than one who went to school. 


But Sadanand strove to overcome all these problems and move 
ahead. Who was it that inspired him to pursue knowledge? Maybe he 
had been born with such a trait ...or maybe his appetite for further 

studies was whetted by his experiences as he gathered a basic 
education. 


If someone came to the village from Mumbai or Pune, Sadanand 
would rush up and introduce himself, ‘I’m Sadanand, potter 
Yashwant's son. I’ve passed the Matric exam. Take me back with you. 
I'll get a job there and continue with my studies.’ 


When people asked him where he planned to stay in the city, 
Sadanand was filled with despair. These people try to impress us with 
tales of the big city, yet they use the city as a bogey whenever it suits 
them, he thought. 


Devray Nayak, who had come down from Mumbai, pressed a 
biscuit into his hand. ‘What's so great about that crowded city? Scuffles 
and murders, that’s all! When the taps run dry for two days at a 
stretch, you want to run away somewhere. You're from a potter’s 
family, aren’t you? Beat pots. Mould clay idols of Ganapati. If you get 
lost in Mumbai who'll look out for you?’ he asked. 


It was though the potter’s hearts and minds were buried under a 
layer of clay. They were yoked to a routine that continued day after day 
.. they'd fetch mud from the hills and clay from the lake and soak and 
knead and beat and bake.... They had lost the power to think or 
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express an opinion, they had turned into clay figures, like the shapes — 
they twirled on the wheel .... | 


Suffocated by the life he was being forced to lead, Sadanand 
seemed to lose all hope. He gave vent to his anger by going without 
food and refusing to do any work in the house. He’d sit, silent and 
withdrawn, under a tree and his father would rant and curse, 


‘You want to go to Karwar and have a good time so that you don’t ~ 
have to help your father in his work! You should have been born in a * 
Brahmin’s house if you wanted to study, why were you born in this — 
wretched hovel? Your occupation is determined by your birth. If yous 
stray from this path you will never succeed in life!’ 


One day Sadanand went to his sister's house in Asnoti. His sister ` 
Vishranti, who was four years older than him, was a generous, kind- 
hearted creature with a ready smile on her lips. Her husband was a 
potter but they also owned a small field that yielded enough grain to © 
last them six months. Vishranti and her father-in-law did all the work 
in the field. 


‘I want to go to college in Karwar this year. But Baba says it’s too 
expensive’ Sadanand told his sister and his brother-in-law. 


‘What will it cost?’ 
‘A second-hand cycle, books, fees ....around two thousand, I think.’ 
Vishranti turned to her husband, she seemed on the verge of tears. 


‘A potter can try all he wants, but he can’t raise even two hundred 
rupees. Let’s see what Bappa has to say’ her husband declared. 


The earthenware produced in Asnoti was of inferior quality and 
didn’t fetch a good price. The potters from neighbouring villages often 
teased them saying ‘People have dimples on their cheeks but your pots 
and pans have pits and holes! That’s because the clay in your lake is 
full of dung. Buffalos wallow in the water all thé time.’ 


His sister’s father-in-law seemed quite encouraging, the next day. 


‘A childhood friend, Rameshwar Salukhe, has just retired from 
service as a subedaar. He might lend a thousand rupees. I have a little 
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_ money, too. I’m glad you want to study further. Tell your father to come 
and meet me. He's a crooked character and must be tackled at the start. 
It’s very hard for a potter to emerge from the mud, my son. Our legs 
have sunk into the clay, right up to our knees.’ 


: Sadanand returned home and told his mother what had happened. 

She went up to her husband who was throwing clay on the wheel and 

said, ‘He’s decided that he wants to study. Vishranti’s father-in-law 
will raise the money. He wants your consent.’ 


Yashwant twirled the wheel so violently that the lump of clay in 
his hands rushed upwards with a whoosh. ‘How will he repay the 
loan? By selling his father’s bones when he is dead? Wretched woman, 
didn’t you know that he’d gone to relative’s houses to beg?’ he fumed. 


‘He'll repay the loan when he gets a job.’ 


‘When? How many years will that take? No one will give a potter a 
job just because he’s gone to’ school and college. A potter’s hands are 
smeared with mud and so is his face. Another word from you and this 
baton will land on your head!’ he screamed. 


Sadanand, who was standing on the verandah was overcome 
with rage. ‘Beat your breast with your baton and your pots. Moulded 
pots all your life, but couldn’t buy me a new shirt! I managed on 
second-hand books right through school and now that someone will 
help me study further, you want to get in the way! I won't stay in this 
house .....’ Sadanand grabbed a stick and lashed at three pots that had 
been fired in the kiln just the previous day. He rushed across the stream 
into a grove that stood on the hillock by the main road. 


He didn’t return at dusk so his mother lit an oil lamp and set out 
to look for him. Her younger son and Devki, Dharmu’s wife, went with 
her. She sat on the edge of the field and wailed ʻO Sadanand my son .... 
Come back ...!’ Her quavering voice seemed to echo in the twilight like 
an eagle’s shrill cry. 


Some of the others from the settlement joined them after a while. He 
won't sit in that grove in the darkness, he has gone away, they said. 
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He’s a smart boy. He’ll succeed, no matter how difficult the 
circumstances, they assured her. Yashwant sat at home, dull and 
brooding. It seemed as though he’d strike his head against some hard 
object and suddenly burst into tears. 


Sitai and her daughter-in-law Tara.shaped clay lamps, 
plates and saucers, flat pans and earthen vessels without rims, and 
arranged them in the spaces between the pots whenever someone fired 
his kiln. None of the potters or their wives moulded these rimless 
vessels, nor did they object to this practice that was a prerogative 
granted to the widows in the settlement. 


Tara would take a basket full of these objects and try to sell them in 
the surrounding villages, but demand seemed to have dropped in 
recent times. She’d dump the basket on the verandah, “Who wants 
these slabs of clay? People use frying pans made of aluminium and 
iron these days. They get saucers and dishes and lids along with the 
clay pots’ she’d shriek. 


Sitai was aghast. In the old days potters didn’t sell pots and pans 
and cauldrons along with their lids. People would buy the lids and 
plates from the widowed women when they made their rounds. But 
what was this catastrophe that was looming on them, now? If things 
continued like this how would she bring up her grandchildren? Tara 
would never be able to stoop for long hours as she worked in the 
farmer's fields! 


One day, as she was gathering herbs for her:grandson’s medicine, 
she noticed some fifteen or twenty earthen plates drying in the sun 
behind Gopal’s house. Gopal was still alive so who was the widow 
who had shaped these objects in that house? She confronted Gopal 
and his wife Gulabi and then rushed to old man Soyru’s house. 
‘Tradition decrees that these objects will only be made by widows. If 
potters and their wives start making clay saucers and lamps, what will 
we do? How will we fill our bellies?’ she cried. i 
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Sitai had known Soyru from the time she got married and came to 
live in the settlement. He was very old now and peered through thick 
Spectacles as he sat quietly under the mango tree or huddled in the 
warmth by the kiln. The potters ruined their health by sitting for long 
periods in cramped positions beating their pots.into shape. They didn’t 
get enough to eat and died at an early age after falling prey to various 
illnesses, so old man Soyru, was quite an exception. 


‘This is very bad. You are ruining our reputation. Nothing good 
will come if you forsake the path charted by our ancestors ....’ he said, 
as he stood in Gopal’s courtyard. 


‘They've become so selfish that they’ve forsaken all that is 
traditional. This will lead to ruin’ Sitai declared. 


Gopal’s younger brother Vishram was kneading clay in a 
corner of the courtyard. He rushed up waving his clay-smeared hands, 
‘What traditions are you talking about, Sitai avo? People want to buy 
pots along with their lids. They don’t have the time or the patience to 

_ Wait for the widows to make their rounds. And why should they wait? 
Times have changed. Rules and traditions are fine when one’s belly is 
full. If not, you can toss tradition into the fire’ he said. 


“Must you do such wretched things only to keep your bellies 
filled?’ 


“You are the ones who are wretched. That’s why you and your 
_ daughter-in-law have been reduced to such straits.’ 


Sitai grew very upset and heaped curses on the man. Gopal and his 
wife Gulabi also joined in the fray and the air resounded with their 
shouts. Purso and Shivram butted in and dragged Gopal and Vishram 
away. ‘Sitai avo, don’t waste your breath, times have changed’ they 
declared. ‘People use steel and plastic and look down on earthen 
vessels. What can we do? We'll die if we stick to tradition, and we'll die 
if we don’t.’ 

The people who had gathered by the courtyard seemed to echo the 
same thoughts. There’s no morality left in the potter's trade, it’s only a 
question of filling our stomachs, they said. Why should we be bogged 
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down by tradition ....see how far the world has advanced ...we should — 
forsake all this! 
The whispers carried to Sitai’s ears and she turned on the — 

crowd angrily. ‘Forsake 
tradition? Will you accept it if widows throw clay on the wheel and — 
shape pots with necks and rims? Won’t you cast stones at us and say | 
that we have created new life in our wombs?’ 


‘Who's stopping you? No one is bothered. Let each one live as he — 
chooses to,’ Purso declared as though he was ; speaking for all the 
potters. 


Sitai was totally shaken by his words. She’d always felt responsible f 
for the affairs of the settlement and everyone had always treated her ~ 
with respect, yet how had things changed all of a sudden? She returned 
home and sat brooding in the darkness, as the angry words and insults ~ 
returned to pierce her like the sharp teeth of angry dogs. 


Sitai was irritated by the clinking of vessels in the kitchen and 
snarled at her daughter-in-law. ‘Borne your husband three children, but 
you're still excited about creating new life. Go ahead. Shape a pot at the 
wheel, no one will object any more!’ 


The daughter-in-law stormed out of the kitchen. ‘You'll go mad if 
you go on like this. Stop worrying about the village. Rush about at all 
hours checking on people with fever or upset stomachs ...for this? I 
won't let you step out of the house any more!’ 


Sitai lay on a reed mat in the hall that night, muddled thoughts 
whirling about her brain. They’d build a dam and the lake would be 
flooded with water; this would be the ultimate blow and the potters | 
would be totally ruined. Life was difficult enough, anyway. How did ~ 
people’s tongues sprout such sharp teeth? 


Why were there so many owls and bats lurking on the mango tree 
this year, had the potters hurt any living creature? Perhaps they’d killed 
ants and some other insects unwittingly as they beat and kneaded the ~ 
clay. Their lives were so pure and unblemished, as transparent as well 
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ater in clear sunlight; how did it get so muddy and turbid all of a 
iden? No wonder they say that a good person always dies young! 


Sitai was half-asleep as she receded further and further into the 
peor... 


Shivram’s mother Gauri and I were in the middle of the forest, on 
way to Devgali to sell our wares, when a swarm of bees suddenly 
cended on us. We looked up and saw that a large animal had 
hed their hive and was now sucking on the honey inside. We tried 
to run, but the bees kept swarming after us. We dropped our baskets 
and lay on the ground, making sure that we were totally covered by 
our clothes ....1 keep dreaming of bees since that day. 

f; 


... The woman took a pot from my basket and said that she'd pay 

it i Titer: I set off on my way. Suddenly she called me back and gave 

me two measures of rice. ‘I hear that you potters curse people if they fail 

to pay. I’d saved this for the evening meal, but I’m scared you'll curse 
‘me. Take this’ she said ... 


But the world has changed, these days. Potters jostle with each 
other when someone comes to buy pots for a cremation. They laugh at 
‘the way we drape our saris. They make clay saucers and lids and cheat 
-us of the money that we could have earned. 


Sitai drifted into a deep sleep in which she saw a series of dreams 

_.... A huge potter’s wheel spins furiously and her father is crouched 
before it. A massive lump of clay is spinning on the hub and her 
father’s hands are pressing it into shape as though he is wringing 
someone’s neck. Hundreds of pots stand in long rows, some are like 
“smiling faces, others like skulls embedded in the ground. Her father 


gathers the pots in a huge basket and sets off with massive strides .... 
` 
Suddenly she appears by the motionless wheel and sets it spinning 
like a top. She throws a lump of clay on the hub and her little hands 

shape a crooked, misshapen pot. She picks it off the wheel and laughs 


delightedly.... 


‘So you've shaped a pot on the wheel. Good! You're only twelve 
years old, you’re still a child’ Bhiku aya says affectionately. But 
Y 
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suddenly his eyes turn bloodshot and he is overcome by rage. ‘If you | 
touch the wheel again I'll wring your neck! Once your body is tainted — 


with menstrual blood this becomes a grave sin, you know that, don't 
you?’ he raves. l 


Sitai woke up with a start as Bhiku aja’s ruddy face floated before 
her eyes. She’d learnt to spin the wheel and throw clay on the hub. 
when she helped her father and uncle as a young child. But that had 
stopped after a while .. 


She’d spent an uneasy night but she woke up early, it was as 
though she yearned to take revenge on the potters in the settlement, 
What she had regarded as a harmless snake had turned into a 
poisonous serpent, and she was filled with rage. Our bellies are like 
pans of boiling oil ....and we have to care for them. I followed customs 
and traditions all these years. It’s true, those who adhere to tradition 
face innumerable problems. 


{ 


Sitai cleaned her teeth and washed her face at the well. Her 
daughter-in-law had ground some rice into batter and was shaping 
them into bhakris on a piece of cloth. Her grandson, who was in the 
fifth class, had just woken up and was getting ready for school. 


Sitai dragged the ladder to the mouth of the loft and climbed in. She © 
called out to her daughter-in-law and grandson to help her lower the | 
potter's wheel and pivot that had been stored there since her son’s { 
death. Her daughter-in-law’s ribs and bony hips seemed to give way © 
under the weight of the wheel; if she continues to starve like this shell j 
die, those children will become orphans, Sitai mused. She puts a large i 
part of whatever is cooked on to my plate and feeds the rest to the 
children, keeping very little for herself. i 

l 

l 


Though the others in the settlement noticed the wheel and pivot 
that was dumped in Sitai’s courtyard, no one said a word. She hoped | 
that someone would ask ‘Sitai avo, who will turn this wheel, who will — 
throw clay on the hub?’ But everyone just ignored this development; | 
she felt suffocated in this strained atmosphere, it was as though the | 
water had risen up to her nose and mouth and she would soon drown. — 
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The next morning she scooped a small hollow under the grapefruit ` 
tree and embedded the pivot in the ground. She set the wheel on the 
hub and tried to fix it on a level plane. When her grandson fetched the 
clay that had been set to soak in a large pot, Sitai placed a large lump 
on the hub. As the boy twirled the wheel with a long stick Sitai stuck 
her hands into the clay, drawing it together and giving it shape with 
tis. i 

i : 


“Why do you commit such a sin, avai?’ her daughter-in-law 
shrieked from the threshold, but Sitai didn’t seem to care any more. 
People watched in silence as her hands darted frenziedly over the clay, 
shaping four crooked misshapen pots that she set out in a row. 
Suddenly the strength seemed to go out of her body and she sank 
down at the edge of the courtyard. She stared at the pots she had 
moulded and burst into tears. Shanu came up and crouched by her 
side, his eyes welling with tears. 


Shanu was Dharmu’s younger brother. He was short, dark and 
strongly built but one of his legs was shorter than the other so he 
tended to bend sideways as he hobbled about. He carried baskets of 
mud from the lake, baked pots in the kiln and accompanied his sister- 
in-law with a basket of pots when she set out to sell her wares. Shanu 
would also work for daily wages when the farmers hired labour to hoe 
or reap the fields. 


Though Dharmu moulded the pots and beat them into shape, it 
was Shanu and his sister-in-law who tended to all the other domestic 
responsibilities. Dharmu would often get drunk and abuse his brother, 
but Shanu didn’t retaliate. Instead, he often made excuses for his 
brother, ‘He’s become like this because of the drink. Our father died 
when I was a child, my brother brought me up’ he’d say. 


This was not strictly true, however, for it was Shanu and his sister- 
in-law who had made all the effort to get the two younger girls married 
when they came of age. They were now settled with families of their 
own, but no one seemed bothered about Shanu’s marriage. ‘Who'll give 
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his daughter in marriage to that lame fellow?’ Dharmu would say. The 
youngsters in the potter’s colony were married before they turned _ 
twenty two, and here was Shanu, all of twenty seven years old, but no 
one was bothered about his marriage. 


It was his sister-in-law who finally took things into her own hands. 
Someone told her about an eligible girl in Hapkule village, way beyond _ 
the Kaigya forest, so she set off with her husband, her brother-in-law _ 
and a few members of the community. There was no priest at hand nor * 
were there any musicians. Someone, who had fallen off a tree while 
gathering honey, screamed in pain in a neighbouring house. Yet, the 
little group asked the bride’s family to make some sweets with the 
jaggery they had brought along and the marriage was solemnized with - 
the couple exchanging garlands of onvii flowers. 


The bride, who was strong and healthy though dark of skin, didn’t 
say a word throughout the ceremony. It was only when they got home 
that they realized she spoke in a high-pitched nasal tone. Shanu’s 
sister-in-law was disheartened and her face fell. 


‘Don’t get upset, vahini, it’s god’s will’ Shanu re-assured her, ‘Look 
at my foot, now. It’s deformed too, isn’t it?’ 


The girl was obedient and affectionate and did all the work well, 
and Shanu was soon besotted with his wife. He’d slip away with her ` 
on the pretext of fetching clay from the lake or firewood from the forest 
and laugh in embarrassment when his sister-in-law would say, ‘What 
took you so long? Were you looking for sandalwood?’ 


He wanted his wife by his side when he kneaded the mud or 
arranged the pots in tiers in the kiln. ‘On moonlit nights the clay moves 
smoothly as we beat the pots into shape, but it moves sluggishly when 
the nights are dark. Our ancestors would sit in the open beating pots — 
on full moon nights. They’d sing “Ramakrishna Hari . fal jai 
Ramakrishna Hari’ to the rhythm of the wooden beaters in their hands’ 
he’d explain. 


Sometimes he’d accuse her of being very shy. ‘Why should you be 
shy of your husband? The Shigmo festival will be celebrated in — 
Canacona this Saturday. Let’s take two baskets of pots to the jatra. We 
can sell them there and enjoy the festival too ...!’ 
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-= It was about a year and a half after they were married that Ambu 
pregnant. Shanu gathered gooseberries and other wild fruit and 
savouries from the Majale market for his wife. He bought a kilo 
əf dates from Karwar and stored them in an earthen pot because his 
u craved for such delicacies. 


Ambu bled to death while delivering a stillborn child. She 
thrashed about in pain like a stricken serpent for two whole days before 
midwife pulled out a dead baby. Pregnant women in the potter’s 
colony didn’t go to hospital to give birth. Amby, too, died at home 
during childbirth. 

The priest declared that this was an inauspicious death so the 
corpse could not be consigned to flames, it would have to be buried 
somewhere. The farmhands wouldn't let them dig a grave on the 
hillside so they had to bury the mother and child deep within the 
forest. 


Shanu was almost mad with grief. He’d break into sobs as he sat 
on Sitai’s porch or crouch at the edge of the settlement staring in the 
direction in which they’d taken his wife’s corpse. ‘She was a good soul. 
She's gone, leaving me behind. I’m going to die, now’ he’d wail. 


Barely eight days passed before people claimed that Ambu’s spirit 
Was moving about in the forest. She tugs at the load of firewood on our 
heads, she climbs on to the load and it gets heavier with every step. 
Something rustles in the bushes... a woman with an infant in her arms 


...someone screams in the distance....the farmhands claimed. Shanu 
was aghast. 


The villagers heard voices screaming in the darkness on the edge 
of the fields or on the embankment by the stream. Lights flashed, and 
in an instant they were gone. People said that ghosts and spirits were 
active at night. And then, one day, a woman in the farmer’s colony 
went into a deep trance. She claimed that Ambu’s spirit was behind all 

_these happenings. 


l ‘People are scared to walk through the fields or go into the forest. 
Consult some priest and perform some rituals to still that ghost or the 


villagers will turn against you’ one of the farmhands warned the 
potters. 
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Shanu turned to Sitai and to his sister-in-law as dusk fell tha 
evening. K 

I'm going into the forest. If her spirit is wandering about it wil 
certainly appear before me. I'm her husband, and she loved me dearly 
“Don’t wander about at night. Let me build a shack here, we can stay 
here together” I'll say.’ 


He rushed into the forest, utterly distraught, and wandered abou, d 
the fields and embankments over the next three nights. He’d hea! — 
someone screaming in the distance and rush in that direction, but there — 
was no one in sight. He forgot all about hunger and thirst and ignored 
his fear of the surrounding darkness as he waited for Ambu to appeal 
before him, but there was no sign of his wife. d 


On the fourth night as he emerged from the forest he heard loud — 
screams in the darkness. When he rushed on to the track by the 
embankment, four men with loads on their heads jumped into the 
fields and ran away. Shanu realized that these were smugglers carrying — 
loads of liquor from Goa. They screamed loudly as they escaped ~ 
through the forest and the villagers, scared by the thought of seeing — 
Ambvu’s spirit, remained confined to their homes. The villagers had — 
caught a group of smugglers and handed them to the police in the past — 
another group had dumped their loads in the fields and run away. 


Shanu returned to the settlement. cursing and yelling furiously as 
the potters gathered outside their homes. “They scream like ghosts as 
they smuggle liquor through the forest. How can my gentle Ambu turn 
into an evil spirit? Let those farmers come here with any more 
complaints. I’ll handle them!’ he raved. 


They reached the settlement that evening. It must have been 
an age since anyone had come here dressed in such fresh, new clothes! 
Sakharam wore a shirt and a pair of pyjamas while Sheela was 
dressed in an expensive sari and a matching blouse. No one could tell 
if the glittering mangalsutra about her neck was made of gold or merely 
polished to that bright hue. She carried a large, flashy handbag, unlike 
anything that the potters had ever seen before. 
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Sakharam had married Sheela the actress, and brought her 
. His father Purso, who was standing in the courtyard, called out 
ihis wife. The woman emerged from the house and stared at Sheela 
silence. She recognized the girl, who had come to the potter’s colony 
sme months ago. And now a mangalsutra was slung about her neck! 
- ‘So, what is this, Sakharam?” she asked. 
i We're married, Aa. We got married at the Shejvada temple.’ 


_ The parents were quite furious, but they struggled to keep their 
ager in check as they stared at the beautiful stranger dressed in new 


_ ‘Shouldn't you have informed us?’ his father asked in a shrill voice. 


“We had no choice. Her family was against this alliance. There 
ere only five or six people at the ceremony, no one from either family.’ 


This was too much for Janki to . She rushed into the courtyard, 
itai mavshi Can you come here for a moment!’ she called. Janki 
oked around and saw that most of the people in the settlement were 
iilling about the courtyard. They seemed elated, as though they were 
aiting to light fireworks and dance in joy. 


_ Sitai walked into the house as the others crowded about the 
oorway. 


‘He says they’re married, Sitai mavsh/ Janki blurted in a worried 
me. 


Sitai turned to the girl, ‘Are you really married? Or have you just 
ung that chain about your neck?’ she asked. 


‘We've got photographs. One of my cousins was present at the 
‘remony’ the girl said in a low voice. 


‘He roams about with the drama troupes. How will he look after 
du? Who will feed you? Did you marry him because he is fair and 
ved-looking like a Brahmin?’ 

_ ‘He says I can also act in plays for some time. He won't stop me.’ 

‘And what happens when you get pregnant? Will you dance on 
age with a big tummy?’ 
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Tears rushed into Sheela’s eyes. This girl, who could stir a 
thousand hearts in the audience with her musical and oratorical skills, 
was sitting nervous and forlorn before this band of pons ‘Doesn't he 
know how to mould pots?’ she asked. - 


‘A potter’s son doesn’t have to be taught these skills. But if he 
makes pots, you'll have to carry them on your head and sell them in the 
surrounding villages. You'll have to beat the mud and knead the clay.’ 


Sheela’s voice seemed to grow stronger. ‘I’ve thought of all that. 
What's so great about being an actress, anyway? People make fun of us 
behind our backs.’ 


‘And what caste does she belong to?’ Sakharam’s mother Janki 
butted in, full of concern. 


‘She can’t be of a lower caste than many of us, potters!’ Sitai 
exclaimed. ‘Some of our potter families are descended from prostitutes. 
Don’t we maintain social ties and get our children married into their 
homes? She’s Raya’s daughter, her father lives by the Fort, I’ve been 
told.’ 


Sitai told the couple to touch the parents’ feet and seek blessings 
from all those who had gathered there. Everyone was filled with 
admiration as Sheela bowed low before them...she must be a good girl, 
full of virtuous qualities, they whispered. They were even more 
impressed when Sheela drew a nine- yard sari from her bag and 
pressed it into Janki’s hands. The women gathered around her 
admiringly, passing their fingers over the new cloth. 


It was Dharmu’s son Premanand who saw them the next morning. 
He was setting the pots to dry in a sunny spot when he noticed the 
group striding through the fields, throwing up a cloud of ‘dust. He 
realized at once that these people were from the Fort. He rushed to 
Shivram’s house, ‘Shivram unna, I think they’re coming to take Sheela 
away. We mustn’t let that happen’ he said. 


Shivram hastened to Purso’s house. ‘They're coming to-take the girl 
back with them. We don’t want any trouble. Take your bride and go 
hide on the hillock, we'll see what we can do’ he told Sakharam. 


— 
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_ The young couple had barely rushed out of the settlement and 
shelter behind a plum tree by the stone wall when the five men 

ame up to the kiln. Two of them were young and well built; the girl’s 
Raya was short and had no trace of hair on his head. One man 

vas dressed in white clothes and seemed quite intelligent, while the 

ther was so frail that he seemed like a corpse that had escaped from 

he funeral pyre. 

, ‘Which is Sakharam’s house?’ they asked Premanand and 

_ ‘Sakharam? Who?’ 

‘The fellow who acts in those plays.’ 


‘All the potters in this settlement are good actors. They don’t paint 
heir faces but each one sings so well...’ 


‘Enough of your nonsense!’ one of the men snapped. ‘Where is 
8 y 
Sakharam?’ 


‘Which Sakharam are you talking about?’ 
‘How many men called Sakharam live in this colony?’ 


‘Well, Purso has a son by that name. You'll never find him, he 
wanders from village to village acting in plays. Purso was cursing him 
his morning, he hasn’t come home for three days.’ 


‘Show us his house.’ 


Premanand pointed towards Purso’s house and the men set off in 
that direction followed by the people of the settlement. When they asked 
Purso about his son’s whereabouts he claimed that he did not know. 
Tve heard that he’s married a girl from the Devi caste. She must have 
trapped him, I’m sure he was bewitched.’ 


‘And what's your caste?’ 


‘Potters have no caste groups. There are Brahmins as well as Devlis 
in our midst.’ 


‘That worthless rascal has run away with Sheela. We’ll break his 
bones when we catch hold of him!’ one of the well-built young men 
spluttered. 


- 
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Three or four of the women in the settlement rushed up to him 

| 

‘Worthless rascal, you say? He’s such a good boy, no wonder tha 

actress set her heart on him! They’re married now, so be careful abou 
what you say.’ 

‘We won't let her stay in a potter's house, we'll drag her away.’ — 


‘You can only take her to her father’s house when she’s ready te 
deliver a baby’ Ghanshyam’s wife Rukmini declared in a loud voice.« 


All of a sudden the tall, frail man noticed Sakharam crouched ove) 
the wall and screamed loudly pointing in that direction. The five mer 
rushed towards the plum tree followed by the men and women ane 
children of the settlement who tried their best to stop them but the mer 
kept pushing them away. 


Sakharam and Sheela, meanwhile, sprinted through the open field: 
spurred on by the potter’s encouraging cries. They seemed to be carried 
towards the forest on a wave of bright, clear sunlight as the band o 
middle-aged villagers panted in pursuit. All of a sudden, the frail mar 
stumbled and fell flat on his face. ‘He's dead. He’s dead!’ the potter: 
chanted as the man’s companions turned back to see how he was 
Sakharam and Sheela had slipped into the forest by this time and wer 
hidden amongst the trees. 


‘There’s no point in pursuing them any further’ the potters said te 
the men from the Fort, ‘there are seventeen tracks cutting through th 
forest and Sakharam knows them all. You'll only get lost in the forest 
They must be on their way to Goa by now, they have friends in those 
parts.’ 


Premanand, Suresh, Chandrakant and a few other youths from the 
settlement stood before them with their hands curled into fists, but the 
men continued to splutter with rage. 


‘Didn't you see how your daughter fled into the forest with her 
husband? Do you think you can separate them, now? You'd have tc 
get her married some day, how long could she continue as an actress? 
Ramchandra reasoned. 


‘We wouldn’t have got her married to a potter. It’s a wretched 
profession’ her father exclaimed. 


The potters didn’t get upset at that. ‘He’s an intelligent youngster, 
has studied up to the seventh class. He'll get a decent job somewhere, 
won't come to your door seeking help.’ 


The man in white clothes suddenly said, ‘It was strange to see 
Sheela running into the forest with that fellow. Let’s just leave her to 
her fate.’ 


The little group returned to the settlement and Sheela’s father burst 
into tears. ‘She was always so obedient, but today she ran away when 
she saw me approach. What sort of spell has he cast on her?’ he cried, 
his head and neck and chest heaving with his sobs. 


‘Why are you breaking down in this alien village? Just leave her to 
her fate’ one of the youngsters in the group advised. 


Purso spread a new mat on the, floor and invited them into his 
house but they refused and moved away. When they had crossed the 
stream and vanished from sight a few youngsters rushed to the edge of 
the forest, ‘Sakharam! You can come out. They’ve gone away!’ they 
cried. 


Sakharam and Sheela, who had seemed so fresh and well-dressed 
that morning, looked like a pair of wild savages as they emerged from 
the forest. Sheela’s dusky face was bathed in sweat and her hair hung 
untidily about her forehead and cheeks. Strands of wild grass stuck to 
her body and her clothes, ‘Have they gone?’ she asked. 


“Yes. We drove them away.’ 


‘What! Did you fight with them? Did anyone abuse them?’ Sheela 
was almost in tears. 


‘No, no! They kept abusing us vahin? someone said. 


When Sheela heard them address her as ‘sister-in-law’ she realized 
that she had been accepted into the community and these ties would 
bind her to them for all time. 
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The sun was high overhead and a sea of bright light surged over 
the hills and across the fields as they set out for the village. The potter's 
colony, however, remained dark and shadowy, with the mango tree 
crouched over it enveloping the whole area in its shade. Sheela found 
this sight quite disturbing, this settlement seems so isolated, it still 
exists like it used to in ancient times, she thought. 


Sheela stayed in the potter’s colony for three months. The couple 
acted in four or five plays during this period but her father didn’t 
intrude in her life again. Once, he came up to her at the end of a 
performance in Hosali village, ‘How are you, my dear?’ he asked. 


Tears sprang into Sheela’s eyes. ‘I’m fine, Baba. Don’t worry. I’m 
married and I’m staying with my husband’s family now.’ 


Sheela did all the work expected of her in the potter’s colony 
during the three months that she stayed there. She brought mud from 
the lake and from the hills, beat it into a smooth powder, passed it 
through a sieve and kneaded the clay. Her hair and clothes would get 
stained and dirty but she’d just shake them out and get busy with some 
other chore. 


She was a good-natured, soft- spoken young woman and everyone 
in the colony looked on her with affection. One day her mother-in-law 
Janki and Sitai took her aside. 


‘There’s no future in this profession. We've learnt to bear hunger 
pangs during the rainy months, but you won't be able to do so. Take 
Sakharam and go to Goa. You are educated, go and make a new life’ 
they advised. 


Sheela had also been thinking along these lines. Her uncle stayed 
in Sankhvale in Goa and she had many friends there. She was well 
known as an actress and she’d saved quite a bit of money during the 
three or four years that she’d been performing on stage. She had 
studied up to the ninth class, too. 


Sheela made two trips to Goa on her own and then decided to take 
Sakharam with her. ‘We’re moving to Goa, but we won’t forget you. 
We'll keep coming from time to time’ she assured her mother-in-law. 
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The month of May was coming to an end and the potters were in a 
to carry away as much mud as they could from the dry bed of the 
lake. They stocked the dry clods by their homes for even a few inches of 
water in the lake would make the mud unfit for shaping pots. 


The potters didn’t care if their wives were ill or lame or pregnant; 
they took them to the lake and to the hill and hoisted loads of mud on 
to their heads. They filled large baskets with mud and carried them 
e, themselves. They seemed like upright skeletons with hardly any 
flesh on their frames as they tottered unsteadily with these massive 
loads on their heads. 


___ Dark clouds, like plumes of smoke rose into the sky from the thickly 

forested hills in the distance and the potters began to work with 

renewed intensity. Ghanshyam had been ill so the pots and other 

earthenware he had shaped had to be fired in the kiln before the rains 

began. His wife and younger daughter stocked logs of wood, and 
gathered twigs for lining the floor and bales of dry grass and mud for 
plastering the outer surface of the kiln. 


One afternoon Ghanshyam spread a layer of twigs and grass on 
the floor of the kiln and arranged three rows of earthen vessels, with 
six pots in each row. He placed a cushion of soft grass around the base 
of each pot and stacked two more tiers of clay vessels on this base. 
There were nine rows of cooking pots and pitchers and storage vessels 
in all, and Sitai’s daughter-in-law slid an assortment of clay dishes 
and saucers, lamps and flat griddles into the space between the rows. 
This was an accepted practice —the widows in the colony were free to 
bake the earthenware they had shaped in anyone’s kiln. 


Ghanshyam packed a thick layer of dry grass over the tiers of 
earthenware and spread a coating of red mud over the mound that 
now looked like an elephant’s back. He lit the logs stacked at the 
mouth of the kiln and pushed the embers into its recesses to gradually 
raise the temperature within. If the kiln were to be fired in a hurried 

` manner, the earthenware stacked inside would be burnt to cinders. 
When he was assured that the whole structure had heated up 
adequately, Ghanshyam set fire to the twigs and grass packed inside 
the kiln. 
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As the fire began to spread within the structure, Ghanshyam bored 
holes on the outer surface of the mound. In a short while the blaze had 
spread throughout the kiln and leaping flames and plumes of smoke 
began to emerge from the holes on the surface and the openings on 
either side. Ghanshyam had begun setting up the kiln at about three 
that afternoon. It was almost ten at night by the time the earthenware 
was ready and the flames had died down. 


Ghanshyam was lucky to escape the first showers of rain, but 
Yashwant, who was all set to fire his kiln two days after this, was 
caught unawares. He had stacked the earthenware, covered it with 
grass and mud and was about to set the logs alight when the wind 
picked up speed. The sky became dark with clouds and though the 
wind died down soon enough, it began to rain. 


Yashwant’s wife and children and the others in the settlement 
rushed to help him uncover the kiln. They carried away as many of the 
pots as they could, but as the rain beat down steadily at least four pots 
were reduced to a slushy mess. 


The rains that began at the end of May continued with just brief 
spells of dry weather in between. Many of the potters had stacks of 
freshly moulded clay vessels that were yet to be fired in the kiln. The 
pots that had been set out to dry in the sun were reduced to a slushy 
mess. The potters needed bright sunshine to dry the powdery mud and 
to remove the moisture from the freshly moulded pots. Spells of dry 
weather were essential if they were to fire their kilns or set out to sell 
their ware. 


The rainy season had started quite early this year, and there 
seemed to be no respite from the showers. The women filled their 
baskets with the pots baked during the summer months and set out for 
the surrounding villages. Sometimes they’d be caught in a sudden spell 
of rain and water would collect in the pots on their heads. They’d 
hastily lower the baskets to the ground and stand there, soaked to the 
skin. They’d move through the villages in their wet clothes, ‘Buy a pot. 
Our families are hungry’ they’d plead. Racked by fits of coughing, 
they’d sit in their homes, scratching their lice-infested scalps. 


The potters remained confined to their homes during the three 
months of the rainy season. The men in the colony had very little work 
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except that of coping with the hunger pangs that racked their bellies. 
The sky remained overcast so they were often unaware of when the sun 
tose and when it set; Time was measured by the intensity of the hunger 
they felt at any given time of the day. 


= The fields all around were fresh and green and an air of 
‘contentment seemed to settle over the farmer’s houses. The potter’s 
settlement, however, was cloaked in a hungry silence. It was as though 
, the dark clouds had descended, like smoke, into the potter’s homes. 


The potters had exhausted all their stocks of food by the time the 
Sravan month began. The women from the colony flocked to the 
farmers’ houses and shops to borrow grain. They wrapped lengths of 
cloth about their waists and toiled in the fields all day in exchange for 
a measure of rice. They couldn’t work as fast as the wives of the 
farmhands and were soon left behind as the rows of women hoed and 
weeded the fields. Their backs ached and their limbs trembled as they 
were overcome by hunger pangs. So they slipped away quietly and 
drank the water that had collected in small pools in the fields. 


Those who worked as day labour were served the mid-day meal in 
the fields. Since the potter’s colony was quite close by, the women often 
carried the food home to their hungry children. Gopal’s wife Gulabi 
and a couple of others from the colony were working in Mukund 
Nayak’s field that day. Gulabi was lame in one foot but she was so 
efficient that the farmers were always ready to give her work. 


When Mukund’s daughter-in-law was serving the meal Gulabi 
asked for a second helping, ‘I’m a hungry, today’ she said. After 
swallowing a few morsels she picked up the leaf platter and began to 
lurch towards her home. 


‘Where are you going?’ Mukund’s daughter-in-law demanded. 
‘TIl be back in a moment. They’re all so hungry. No one has eaten 
anything since morning’ she cried. 


Mukund’s daughter-in-law called her back. She emptied half the 
rice she had set aside for her own meal into Gulabi’s platter and 
poured some more curry on the rice. Gulabi’s heart was filled with 
gratitude, “You are like the mother goddess, my dear!’ she said. 


= 
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Ramchandra, who moulded the Ganapati idols that people ` 
worshipped at Chavoth, set out for the lake early one morning. He i 
waded a short distance from the shore and then bent into the water 
and scooped up a large quantity of sticky clay from the bed. He 
wrapped the ball of clay in some large leaves and hoisted it on to his 
head. It had begun to drizzle and the air was quite cool as he set off i 
past the green fields and ridges overgrown with grass. 


The hunger pangs that had been gnawing at his belly as he ducked ~ 
into the water seemed to have become more intense. He had eaten very — 
little the previous night, and nothing at all since he woke up that ` 
morning, so the fire in his belly was raging unchecked. He lurched — 
along the ridges like one overcome by drink, often losing his balance ~ 
and stepping on the plants in the fields. 


Abole, who was setting out for the village to see if she could ` 
exchange a clay pot for a measure of grain, saw him lurching along the 
ridge. Suddenly he lost his balance and toppled over. ‘Anandi! Your 
husband has fallen down in the fields’ Abole screamed. Anandi and 
many of the others who heard her screams rushed towards the fields. 
They grabbed hold of Ramchandra and helped him up. 


‘Couldn’t bear these wretched hunger pangs! No one realizes what 
we go through because we bear these pangs silently and get on with 
life,’ he said. 


Anandi hadn't finished cooking yet so Gokul, who lived in the next 
house, brought a dish of rice gruel for Ramchandra. 


The children in the colony kept crying and asking for food so the 
women came up with a plan. A wild plant that grew on the hillock 
yielded tubers that were called pettaro. These tubers resembled potatoes 
but they were difficult to digest and whoever ate them didn’t feel 
hungry for a long while after that meal. It was considered demeaning 
for people to live on such a diet, yet, the women would go up to the 
hills, dig up the tubers and carry them home concealed in their clothes. 
They would boil the tubers and feed the children early in the morning; 
the cries of hunger died down after a while. 


Purso’s wife Janki was a strongly built woman who could work for 
daily wages when the farmers reaped their crops. She would carry 
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away a share of rice and paddy at the start of the rains promising to 
come and work in the fields when the reaping and threshing began. 
One day Janki realized that she had exhausted all her stock of rice and 
she would have to get fresh supplies if she were to feed her husband 
and children. She was particularly worried about her second son 


Vishwas, who couldn’t control his hunger very well. 


It was raining quite heavily when she got to farmer Uttam’s house. 
‘Mama, I've set the water boiling on the hearth, let me have a kudav of 
rice now. I'll come and work for free when you reap your field’ she 
said. 


‘You potters can’t work in the hot sun. You bend down to cut a 
sheaf of paddy but your backs ache and you're standing erect almost at 
once. You carry such small loads on your heads that even the ants you 
trample underfoot do not die! We hire you only because you're honest 
and true to your word!’ Uttam declared. 


‘But I’m not like that, mama, you’ve seen me work. I rush to gather 
the sheaves and carry them to safety when it starts raining all of a 
sudden’ Janki protested. 


But Uttam couldn’t spare any rice so he gave her four kudavs of 
paddy instead. As Janki walked back with her load she wondered how 
she would boil the paddy, dry the grains and pound them to remove 
the rice from the husk in time for the next meal. 


When Janki got home she poured two kudavs of paddy into the 
large pot of water boiling on the hearth. She knew that old paddy 
would crumble if she tried to pound it in the pestle without boiling it 
first. If the paddy were over- boiled it would have to be dried for a long 
time, so Janki merely waited for the husks to start giving way before 
she poured out the boiling water and drained the grain. 


She reduced the aperture on the upper surface of the hearth and 
spread the boiled paddy on a length of sackcloth laid out on the warm 
surface. She kept the fire burning by sticking bits of wood and twigs 
into the hearth and stirred the paddy constantly to ensure that the 
moisture evaporated and the grains were dried. 
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The sun had begun to wane by the time she poured the grain into 


the pestle and pounded it gently to separate it from the husk. She 


winnowed the grain and began to cook the rice for their meal. Her 
second son Vishwas had been observing her all this while. 


‘It’s good that Bhau and Sheela vahini decided to go and settle in 
Goa’ he declared. 


‘Yes my son. It would have been sad if that girl, who comes from 
some other family, would have to put up with this poverty in our house. 
But I tell you, she’d have borne these hunger pangs silently, just like we 
do!’ 


, 


‘There's no sense in all this, aaí. We should give up this profession 
now. 


By the time Chavoth arrived the potters and their families were like 
living skeletons, who considered themselves fortunate that they had 
survived another rainy season. People said that most of the deaths in 
the potter’s colony occurred because of starvation during the rains. 


The intensity of the showers began to decrease and the potter’s 
colony stirred back to life. They beat their pots and dried them during 
the brief spells of sunshine. Kilns were fired and the women carried 
baskets of earthenware to the surrounding villages. ‘Bai, take a new pot 
for the Chavoth rituals’ they cried. 


Four families in the potter’s colony shaped the Ganapati idols that 
were worshipped in people’s houses during the Chavoth festival. A 
sense of joy and hope seemed to settle over the colony as the images 
took shape and were given a coat of paint. 


These potter families crafted only a set number of idols every 
year. People would come and give a coconut as a token offering when 
they placed an order for an idol. This colony was situated away from 
the main road and people had to make their way over the 
embankments in the fields and cross the swollen stream before they 
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the potter’s homes. Ramchandra, Gopal, Purso and Shivram 
ived orders for seven or eight Ganapati idols every year. It was only 
ivram who chose to make a few extra images that he sold at the 
ket in Majale. 


The potters believed that no fish or meat should be brought into the 
when the images of the deity were being crafted there. Shivram, 
ever, followed no such rules. A fishy odour swirled about the house 
d his wife walked past the row of idols carrying a string of fish. 
‘They're not gods. They acquire divine powers after we paint eyes on 
the faces’ Shivram always said. 


He would hoist an idol on to his wife’s head and make her carry it 
to the Majale market two days before the festival. 


‘A god being carried by a woman ....! We've never seen such a 
sight before!’ Vitthal Nayak remarked one day. 


“Mama, I haven't painted eyes on the faces, yet. These aren't gods, 
they're just lumps of clay’ Shivram declared. 


Ramchandra’s father and grandfather used to shape Ganapati 
idols for three families and the practice continued over the years. 
Sometimes, the family members were unable to come and place the 
order at the set time, but the idol was made, nevertheless. The family 
members would come with a band of musicians on the morning of the 
festival and carry the idol away. It was considered an honour to 
continue such a tradition. The potters were bound to these clients by 
ties of trust and of faith. 


A joyous mood hung over the potter’s colony on the morning of the 
Chavoth festival. Groups of well-dressed villagers, accompanied by 
bands of musicians, burst crackers as they carried the idols away. It 
was as though these people brought a strange, heady perfume that 
settled all over the settlement even after they were gone. The sun 
seemed to shine more brightly today; its rays seemed to defy the might 
of the mango tree as they filtered through the thick foliage and formed 
patches of sunlight on the ground. The potters forgot the tribulations 
they had suffered during the three months of the rains and immersed 
themselves in the festivities. 
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band of musicians, made their way to Ramchandra’s house. Suddenly ~ 
the music died down and loud voices could be heard. Sitai rushed out 
into her courtyard..... Tradition decreed that the potters could not 
demand a price for the idols that they had been crafting through | 
generations. They had to accept the money that their clients placed in d 
the rice measure, without an argument. The potters had followed this j 
tradition all these years, but these were hard times and expenses 
seemed to touch the sky. Some clients took advantage of this tradition ~ 
and placed a paltry sum in the measure, sometimes the money didn’t — 
even cover what the potters had paid for the paint. 


A group of people from the Desai settlement, accompanied by i 


Ramchandra noted that Subray Desai’s people had been placing a | 
hundred and one rupees in the measure for the last four years. He grew — 
very irritated when they did the same this year, so he held up three ` 
fingers to indicate that they should pay three hundred rupees but they | 
pretended they couldn’t understand. Ramchandra stopped them when ~ 
they tried to pick up the idol. “You’ve been tossing a hundred and one ~ 
rupees for the last four or five years. Is that all you Desais are worth? 
See how expensive life has become. We can’t even get a big fish with — 
the money you pay!’ 


Some of the youngsters in the group were quick to respond, ‘You 
want to know what we're worth? What’s so great about what you've 
done? God made the clay on the bed of the lake. You've just given it 
shape and slapped on some paint!’ 


Ramchandra was quite furious, by now. ‘God ripens the crops that 
grow in your fields, but do you share the harvest with anyone? Your 
wives even dole out grain that is of inferior quality when they buy our 
pots!’ 


Yashwant and Vishram had pushed their way to his side and the 
situation was threatening to go out of control when one of the older 
men in the group intervened. ‘Let’s not fight before the deity. If we’re 
going to haggle about this what's the point in making these idols and 
what's the point in worshipping them?’ he asked. 
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Vishram grabbed Ramchandra by the hand and led him into the house. 


‘It’s your god, but we have to make a living, too. You take pride in 
great ‘Desai’ family name, but you kick us in our stomachs. What 
sort of greatness is this?’ Ramchandra’s wife Anandi, who was 
ding on the porch, blurted all of a sudden. 


Everyone stared at her angrily. ‘This woman has insulted our 
family. We don’t want the idol they have crafted. Let’s go,’ someone 
Said. 


‘We've carried the idol out of the house and placed the rice measure 
in its place. We can’t take the measure back. That will draw misfortune 
on our families’ the old man declared. 


They placed a few more notes in the rice measure and Yashwant 
called out to Ramchandra who emerged from the house. He picked up 
the idol quietly and placed it on someone's head. The little procession 
moved away in silence, no music was played and no crackers were 

_ burst. Suddenly one of the older men turned back, ‘Don’t make a 

_ Ganapati idol for us next year. Let this be the last one. We are ending 

_ the arrangement that our ancestors drew up with your family ...’ he 
said. 


A cold silence seemed to descend on the whole area. It was as 
though a crow with broken wings had suddenly fallen to the ground 
right before their eyes. j 


“What’s the matter? What happened?’ Sitai called out to Vishram as 
he passed by her courtyard. 


‘They created a scene about the money, right in front of the gods. 
They placed a hundred and one rupees in the measure and 
Ramchandra unna said it wouldn’t even pay for a large fish. So they got 
angry and told him not to make a Ganapati idol for them next year.’ 


‘This is very bad, Vishram. I’ve seen these Desai family members 

` carry away the idols every year, right from thé time I got married. At 

least it was an excuse for us to see some wealthy people come to this 
settlement! They must have gone away heaping curses on us all.’ 
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‘But tell me, Sitai avo, why should we potters be treated like this? F 
They pay five or six hundred rupees for a Ganapati idol when they buy p 
it in the city, but they throw a hundred rupees down before us. Why do i; 
the idols we craft and the pots we shape have no value at all? We have 

‘to bring about a change, Sitai avo!’ E 


‘You can’t uproot tradition, just because your bellies must be 
filled...’ Sitai declared but her tongue seemed to falter and she lapsed 
into silence. It was just six months ago that she had tried to rebel S 
against tradition, too. If married women could shape earthen dishes __ 
and clay lamps, which was the prerogative of the widows in the ~ 
potter’s colony, widows could sit at the potter’s wheel, too. She had 5 
defied tradition and shaped a couple of pots on the wheel. The pots lay - 
crumbling under a tree till her daughter-in-law Tara took them to a 
distant spot and smashed them into fragments. If the corpse is removed 
from sight, we won't feel the need to mourn, Tara said to herself. 
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Ghanshyam’s father’s brother lived in Mallapur in his — 
father-in-law’s house. He had four sons. One day the youngest son 
Sitaram came to the potter’s colony accompanied by his wife, a flat- 
faced, fair, stout woman. . 


‘They’ve fallen on bad times, back there. No one can make ends : 
meet. Let me stay here with you, I’m your cousin, after all’ he said. 


Ghanshyam’s wife Rukmini refused to let them stay in the house. 
‘They've fallen on hard times, you say, do you think we’re doing very — 
well here? You must have come away after quarreling with them. We 


don’t want you here. I know you, you're not the sort who'll stay quietly 
in one place’ she declared. 


The couple, however, settled down on the porch with the few 
possessions that they’d carried in a large sack. ‘This house belonged to 
my ancestors, I’m not going to budge from here. Yes, I’ve quarreled with 


that lot. I’ve sworn that I won’t set eyes on them ever again!’ the man 
announced. 
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The poor woman, however, would barely understand what they 
were talking about. ‘My father used to hunt wild animals and fix their 

kins on earthen drums. He played those drums so well. My mother 
cooked tasty dishes from that meat. I tell my husband to beat pots and 
make earthen drums, but no! All he makes are those lamps!’ she’d exclaim. 


Sitaram shaped these ceremonial lamps at a feverish pace and all 
the women in the surrounding villages, as well as those in distant 
Canacona or Karwar, were sure to hold these aloft at the jatras in their 
temples. He’d gather some forty or fifty lamps in a basket and set off 
with it on his head. No one would hear from him for the next eight 
days; no one knew which festivals he attended or what he ate and 
drank during those days. His wife, meanwhile, carried loads of mud for 
the other families and ate the rice gruel that they offered her. 


Having seen the ways of the world outside the village, Sitaram was 

_ often impatient with his wife’s follies. He'd beat her soundly and she’d 
burst into tears. One day Sitaram set off with his basket of lamps, but he 
didn’t return home after eight days as he usually did. A month passed, 
and then it was three months since he’d gone. His brothers in 
Mallapur said that he’d married some woman in Phatarpe and set up 
a new home. 


‘Evil creature! Told me he’d sell those lamps and then he’d sell 
abole flowers at the jatra. Must have wooed that woman with flowers 
and lamps!’ his poor wife exclaimed. 


The woman put on a brave front all day but as soon as it grew 
dark she sat at the door of her shack and began to wail as though 
someone were dead. A couple of stray dogs began to howl as though in 
accompaniment and an unpleasant, inauspicious air seemed to settle 
over the colony. 


Some of the men and women gathered about the shack. ‘Why do 
you wail as though he’s dead? He's just satisfying his lust. He’ll come 
back when he wants to. You look after your needs’ Yashwant 
exclaimed. 
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Ghanshyam had to accept that his cousin was well within his | 
rights and had a small stake in the house, too. When he realized that 
Sitaram was willing to spend five hundred rupees he suggested that 
they build a small shack close by. The cousins, accompanied by seven or 
eight potters, set off for the forest the next day and brought back lengths 
of wood and bamboo. They engaged some: labourers who laid a 
shallow foundation and raised four mud walls as high as a man’s ~ 
chest. The roof was thatched with hay and palm fronds and the tiny 
shack was ready in ten or twelve days. There was only one room, just 
enough for a person to lie down with his legs outstretched. i 

The shack stood at the foot of a pangro tree in a corner of the 
settlement, just beyond Ghanshyam’s house. In Poush and Magh the 
tree was covered with crimson blossoms that fell on to the shack. As ` 
the pods hanging from the branches burst open, tiny crimson seeds 
covered the area beneath the tree. There was a large bamboo thicket 
beside the shack so it was obscured from view. In any case, people 
were not very familiar with this part of the settlement. 


Sitaram’s wife Baiji, though fair and well-built, was a simple, 
innocent soul. She was gullible enough to believe anything that people 
told her and her conversation often had nothing to do with the topics | 
being discussed. Much of the wood that she carried down from the — 
forest was worthless and couldn’t be used as firewood so her husband 
would scold her, and beat her too. But, if someone took her to the hills 
or to the lake and hoisted a load of mud on to her head, she would 
carry it back to the settlement without any sense of fatigue. 


Her husband Sitaram didn’t mould pots. He merely shaped the 
divaj or tiers of ceremonial earthen lamps that were lighted at festivals 
and he preferred to gather the clay, himself. So, much of his wife's 
efforts were beneficial to the other potter’s families. ‘Stupid whore! 
Can't beat the mud or soak and knead it properly. Worthless creature!’ 
he would often exclaim. 


Baiji was buxom and healthy but she hadn't conceived a baby even 
after four years of marriage. ‘What’s the matter with you? Hasn't that 
drum of yours been beaten yet?’ the other women would tease. 
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4 Baiji would rush after anyone who was going to the hillock or the 
to fetch clay. She'd help them beat the mud to a fine powder and 
stle about when someone set about firing the kiln. Gopal was 
stacking the pots in the kiln when she suddenly exclaimed, ‘If any of 
these pots break, just give them to me. One of the farmhands wants a 


ken pot to make a head for the scarecrow in his field.’ 


Gopal was furious. ‘Good-for-nothing whore!’ he cursed. ‘Haven't 
finished stacking the vessels in the kiln and she talks of broken pots! 
Get away at once, or this stout stick will land on your head!’ 


Now that her husband had left home a steady stream of men could 
be seen heading towards Baiji’s shack. They’d pinch her slyly or 
furtively fondle her breast as they raised the basket of mud on to her 
head. ‘Don’t! It hurts!’ she’d say as she moved away. 


| Men of all ages, young and old, began to enter the shack at night 

_ and draw her to bed. She didn’t invite anyone, nor did she turn them 

_ away; she merely put up with their advances like a vixen in heat. Men 
from the farmer’s colony also made a beeline for the shack. 


This state of affairs continued for a year and a half but no one said 
anything. The women in the colony watched the situation with glee, 
‘She has a body, too. Why shouldn’t she enjoy these pleasures?’ they'd 
ask. Nothing of the sort had ever occurred in the potter’s colony before 
this, so all the men and women watched these developments with great 
interest. 


Sometimes someone would carry these tales to Sitai and the old 
woman would look around warily to check if her daughter-in-law was 
anywhere around. She was aware of the stifling conditions in which 
that young widow, who was only in her mid-thirties, was forced to live 
her life. She watched her lunge at the flaming logs in the hearth or set 
the vessels down with a clatter and remained silent when the young 
woman screamed at her in frustration. She remained aloof and tried to 
shield her daughter-in-law from the gossip that was swirling all 
around. 
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As time passed Baiji grew tired of this situation and began to keep 
to herself. She seemed nervous when men approached her shack and 
often broke down like a child. 


Dharmu had begun to drink so much over the last two or three 
years that he was often found sprawled in the fields or on the 
embankment in a drunken stupor. He looked like a skeleton as he sat 
on his verandah cursing all those who passed. Dharmu’s wife and his 
elder son Premanand struggled with the potter’s trade while his 
younger brother Shanu roamed around like a mad man after his wife 
passed away. 


Dharmu’s mother had died many years ago and no one in the 
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family had time for his grandmother who was more than ninety years ~ 


old. She was a stubborn old crone who'd shuffle from door to door 
leaning on her stick begging for a saucer of rice gruel. She was dark, 
like Dharmu, and her sunken cheeks and toothless mouth made her 
look fearful and ugly. She’d drag herself forward on her shrunken legs 
and peer into people’s faces, ‘Who was that crying in your house last 
night?’ she’d suddenly ask. 


In the old days she’d tell a story of how God had come down to . 


earth to test the integrity of the potters in the colony. He hid a golden 
goblet amidst the earthen vessels that were being baked in the kiln. 


God appeared at their door the next morning in the guise of a sanyasi 


and asked them what they found in the kiln. The potters, who had 
hidden the golden goblet in their home, said ‘What can one find in a 
kiln? Some mud. And a heap of ash.’ 


God cursed the potters saying that they would have to live with 
mud and ash all their lives. The two brothers in the family were killed 
as they fought over the golden goblet. Even today there is little love lost 
between brothers in the community and a man sets up a new hearth 
and moves away from the family home as soon as he gets married. 


And mud and ash are their constant companions as they struggle to 
make ends meet. 
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Dharmu’s grandmother roamed about the settlement at all hours 
d saw men slipping into Baiji’s shack. There was a window shielded 
7 a strip of sacking at the back of the hovel. The old woman peered in 
i saw how agitated Baiji would get when the men laid hands on 
sr, and how she would calm down and merely whimper as they 
nleashed their lust. 

_ The old crone slipped into the shack one afternoon, ‘You’ve become 
e village prostitute, you let any man enter your house. Foolish 
! Do you really want them all?’ 

‘They're men. They come and hold me tight. What can I do? Why 
lid my husband go away, he should have protected me.’ 

‘T’ll see who dares touch you from now on. Quick, give me 
something to eat’ the old crone lisped. 
The old woman began to sleep in the shack from that night and 
when she heard footsteps approach she’d beat on the ground with her 
‘stick. If someone touched the door of the shack she’d cough loudly and 
‘clear her throat as if ready to hurl a gob of spit outside, and the 
intruder would soon be gone. 


A group of fishermen came to the settlement yet again to see 
if the potters would let them cut down the mango tree. The three men 
walked around the tree and gazed up at its canopy, shielding their eyes 
with their palms. Gopal, Purso and Shivram dropped whatever they 


were doing and came up to the group. 


‘We told you we wouldn't let you cut it down. Why have you come 
again?’ Purso asked. 


‘Someone from the settlement came to tell us that you had changed 
_ your mind’ one of the men remarked) 


‘Who was that?’ 
‘We don’t know his name. We can recognize him, though.’ 
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Everyone remained silent for a while. The potters were in no 

condition to protest any longer. Their trade was going through a bad — 
phase and each man was caught up in a host of problems. Gopal’s — 
daughter had crossed sixteen and by the standards prevalent in the 
potter’s colony, she was considered too old to remain unmarried. A part — 
of the roof of Yashwant’s house had collapsed and Dharmu’s need for 
liquor seemed to increase with every passing day. Sitai couldn’t bear 
her grandchildren’s constant demands for food. It was as though eadh, 
of them was grappling with a series of problems. 


‘We'll talk to the others this evening and get their permission. You 
won't get it very cheap. Come back in a couple of days’ they told the ~ 
fishermen. i 


‘We'll be back. We want this wood, never mind the price.’ 


The potters gathered in old man Soyru’s courtyard that evening. — 
Each man knew, deep in his heart, that it was wrong to sell this tree ~ 
that provided shade and delicious fruit during the mango season. This ` 
was an asset that belonged to all of them, it served to bind them 
together as a community. Yet, in this moment of adversity, they thought 
of what they could earn by selling the tree. Each coin that would fall to ` 
their lot gleamed, like the full moon, before their eyes. 


Under normal circumstances, the potters would have raised their ` 
voices and argued incessantly, but today they sat in silence. Each man — 
hoped that someone else would express what each of them had in — 
mind and that matters would soon fall into place. No man wanted to 
put his thoughts into words and draw a load of sins on to his head. — 
He would be happy to merely nod assent to whatever someone else ~ 
expressed. 


Ramchandra took the general silence as a sign of consent and ` 
declared ‘They offered fifteen the last time. We must not accept | 
anything less than twenty five.’ 


‘Yes, yes. Twenty five, certainly’ Purso agreed. 


‘Twenty four is the least we can accept. Nothing below that’ 
Ghanshyam declared. His point of view was simple. If they got twenty 
four, each of the eight households would get three thousand rupees. 
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“We're all agreed about selling the tree, aren’t we?’ Raghoba seemed 
o wonder aloud. 


‘It casts too much shade all through the year. We have to look for 
unny patches to dry our pots’ a voice said faintly from one side. 

Sitai, who was standing on the fringes, didn’t know whether to 
gh or to cry at this excuse. She held her tongue and no one else 
any more comments. It was agreed that the tree would be sold 
and that Yashwant and Purso would negotiate with the fishermen on 


the potter’s behalf. 


One day some ten or twelve fishermen came to the settlement 
: carrying large coils of thick rope. Two of them were skilled 
_ woodcutters, adept in the art of cutting down trees. They climbed up to 
"the topmost branches and secured them with coils of rope. The task 

called for considerable skill because the branches were spread out over 
i the houses and they would have to cut them down without damaging 
the roofs. 


The people on the ground stared up at the woodcutters, who 
seemed to be perched high up in the sky. As they watched them hack 
at the branches their heads began to reel. The two woodcutters sawed 
at the branches all day and it was only the next morning that the 
_ branches were bound by ropes and lowered to the ground. 
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All of a sudden the settlement lay open to the sky and the sun’s 
rays seemed to settle at each man’s door. The roofs of the houses, that 
had seemed perfectly stable in the past, seemed worn out and 

ramshackle and in need of repair. The potters moved around 
uncomfortably all day, almost wishing that the shade would cover their 
homes yet again. The vast expanse of open sky, the brilliant sunshine 
seemed too much to bear. 


As the first branches were being lowered to the ground Soyru 
yelled in a fit of drunken bravado, ‘Hey you! Wood cutter! Did you 
worship the tree before cutting it down?’ 


- ‘Yes. We worshipped it before we struck the first blow.’ 
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‘Why are there no flowers or smears of sandal paste?’ 
‘We didn’t conduct any rituals. Just folded our palms and said a — 


prayer.’ 

‘All right. This whole area belongs to the farmers. The tree belongs — 
to the government. We potters were merely allowed to settle at this spot. 
I'll go and complain to the farmers and to the government. Won't let” 


you carry that wood away!’ j 


‘But we've paid twenty four thousand rupees to Soyru Bhagat for — 
this tree.’ 


‘We'd asked for twenty five. You gave only twenty four. I’m sure 
Purso and Yashwant pocketed the rest as commission!’ 


‘No, no. That’s not right.’ 
‘What do you mean? I’m going to complain to the Forest Ranger.’ _ 


Ramchandra, who was standing on one side, strode up furiously. 
‘You bastard! Son of a whore! Want to complain to the farmers, to the 
government? We potters have lived here for a hundred years, our 
names are on the government records and maps. Fetch whoever you 
will, I’ll see what they do! If you’re craving for a drink just beg them for 
five or ten rupees. Don’t spout empty threats!’ 


The leader of the fishermen called Dharmu aside and handed him 
two ten rupee notes. “You'll catch vast quantities of fish in this boat. 
Think of us sometimes. Send us some fish. We potters mould idols of the 
gods. We don’t place yokes around the oxen’s necks like those selfish 
farmers, we don’t break the animals’ backs....’ he muttered, slinking 
away. 


The massive trunk was brought down to the ground on the third 
day. This tree had imbibed moist, nurturing sap from the soil for 
hundreds of years and converted that wholesome goodness into leaves 
and flowers and fruit. People, young and old, had gorged on the tasty 
fruit, their hearts filled with joy. But now this mighty object that had 


been created by god, lay prone on the ground as though someone had 
treacherously wrung its neck. 
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It stood there yesterday, spanning the whole area between the earth 
the sky. Its mutilated carcass now lies on the ground. Tiny drops 
ter trickle from its exposed mass of roots. Who does it weep for? 
does it curse? 


The potters divided the money amongst themselves that day. Each 
ld received three thousand rupees but there was no sense of joy 
| anyone's face. Dharmu created a big fuss because the family’s share 
been handed over to his wife. He abused the woman and 
nded money to buy liquor but his brother Shanu intervened at 
. ‘Don’t give him anything, vahini,’ he said to his sister-in-law. 
him that a part of that money belongs to me.’ 


* Sitai was relieved that she could buy a new sari for her daughter- 
law. She was quite embarrassed|by the tattered clothes that the 
young widow had been forced to wear. She wanted to get a new shirt 
shorts for her grandson, too, and a sack of rice would have to be 
t before the rains. The prospect of having a whole sack of rice to 
a them over the difficult rainy months, filled her with joy. 


It was almost ten at night and Raghoba was squatting in the open 
outside his house beating a large pot into shape. In the flickering 
‘ight of the oil lamp he looked like a deity seated in a shrine. Holding a 
large, flat stone against the inner wall of the pot he beat the external 
surface with a wooden paddle, smearing clay on the outer wall of the 
pot and beating it smooth. He moistened the clay with a wet rag, 
- the pot as his wooden paddle flew over the outer surface. 


Gopal drew up a low stool and squatted by his side. His hands 
Were covered with mud and it was evident that he had also been 
working all this while. 


‘Raghoba, have you noticed that the tools we use in our craft are 
ilar to the implements that Lord Dattatreya bears in his four hands’ 
le remarked. ‘We twirl the wheel as we shape earthenware, like the 
Lord twirls the discus or Sudarshan chakra; the baton with which we 
d the mud to a fine powder is like the Lord’s mace or gada. The 
Paddle with which we create such graceful forms is like the lotus or 
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padma and the flat stone with which we support the inner wall of the 


pot is like the Lord’s shankh or conch.’ ; 


‘You're right Gopal unna, this is the most ancient of all crafts, , goes 
back to the time when Brahmadev was creating the world. Potters were 
treated with great respect, then. Every temple and shrine had an earthen 
pot at the highest point on its roof. Our ancestors could mould graceful 
pots that stood as tall as a man. Kushta aja told such wonderful stories 
of how our pots were used on all auspicious occasions, not just for 
cremation rituals as they are today. They were used at weddings and 
housewarming ceremonies and at the jogvani and ashtabandhan 
rituals in the temples and shrines. There was such a wide range of 
earthenware too, of different shapes and sizes. Large urns for storing 
water, pitchers, tumblers, water pots; there were shallow basins and flat 
griddles, a variety of cooking pots and storage vessels, but now we 
make pots of just one type. Anyway, tell me, why are you here?’ 


‘I’m trying to get my daughter Shakuntala married to Hari 
Mulvekar’s son, they're from Kanasgiri. Your father-in-law stays there, 
doesn’t he? Do you know the boy or his family?’ 


‘It’s ages since I went to Kanasgiri. The women keep going to that 
village but we potters don’t move from the piece of sacking spread 
beneath our buttocks! All we do is to beat pots, bake them in the kiln 
and let the women carry them away for sale. I don’t know too much, 
ask Aprupe’ he said. 


Aprupe was standing at the door. She was pregnant after eight 
years of marriage and looked extremely content, as though satiated by a 
rich meal laden with honey and with ghee. Her dark, sunburnt skin 
seemed much lighter and she seemed as fresh and fragrant as a 
jasmine flower. 


‘Their mother is a wonderful, generous woman. Any guest who 
arrives at their home can be sure of getting something to eat, even 
though it is late in the night. Their father, Hari dada, is like a mute 
deity. A man of measured words, he remains engrossed in his work.’ 


‘What about the son?’ 
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‘This must be the second son, Dinu. I don’t know the children too 
but they’re good boys. Intelligent. They take two baskets of pots to 
market at Karwar every Sunday without fail.’ 


Gopal was surprised to hear the usually sharp-tongued Aprupe 
peak in such a mellow tone. 


‘What does it matter whether a potter is good or bad? He should be 
rong and fit, that’s all. He'll have to work with the paddle and the flat 
one, will he deal in gold if he’s good?’ Raghoba intervened. 


‘There’s no future in this line, Raghoba. If a person is smart he 
uight be able to learn some other craft.’ 


‘They're smart. They won’t starve. They'll do whatever they have to, 
on’t worry’ Aprupe assured him. 


Four or five potters went to Kanasgiri in a couple of days and broke 
coconut to seal the marriage alliance. There were no demands for 
dowry, it was only expected that the bride’s father would erect a 
sanopy in his courtyard for the wedding rituals and serve the guests a 

estive meal. Yet Gopal bought some material for a pair of trousers for 
‘the groom and a sari for the groom’s mother that could be gifted to 
them as part of the rituals. 


The family had received three thousand rupees when the mango 
free was cut down. When Gopal asked his younger brother Vishram 
what to do with the money, he had suggested that it be used for the 
edding. But this would hardly be enough. They would have to borrow 
more money. The traders at the Majale market often lent money to the 
potters when they were in need. The potters and their wives took great 
Pains to return the money as soon as they could, so people had faith in 
their integrity. 

= Sitai avo had been bustling about in Gopal’s house for the last 
week or so. She knew what rituals would be conducted and what items 
would be required for the various ceremonies. She gave Gopal a list of 
everything that would be needed to cook the festive meal. She took 
charge of the things that had been purchased and scolded Gopal’s wife 
Gulabi if she did anything rash. 
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Sitai always behaved in this fashion. She forgot all quarrels that h 
had occurred in the past and toiled ceaselessly along with the family 
whenever a marriage or a birth was being celebrated or someone's death 
was being mourned. She had fought bitterly with these people only a 
year ago because the potters and their wives were shaping clay lamps 
and dishes, but there was no sign of that disagreement today. 


The men struck poles into the ground and erected a sturdy matov 
in the courtyard four days before the wedding. The women set up five‘ 
grinding stones and took turns to grind the rice and other cereals into _ 
flour for the festive meal. They worked for two days and sang 
traditional wedding songs as the grinding stones whirred. Vishram’s 
wife Srimanti had a high sweet voice and knew the words of many ` 
traditional ovis. She sang the verses and the other women joined in the 
refrain 


The bridegroom’s house is filled with copper vessels. 
He’s fair and handsome, like a Brahmin! 


Why do you blush, Shakuntala? Here comes your groom, seated on 
a palanquin! 


The men went to the farmer’s settlement on the day before the | 
wedding and borrowed lengths of reed mats to spread on the floor of 
the courtyard. Mats of palm foliage were extended along the sides of 
the matov and it was decorated with sprigs of mango leaves. The little 
structure seemed to acquire an air of sanctity, it looked like a shrine fit 
for the gods. 


They set up the roshya matov or makeshift kitchen by the kiln. Two 
large earthen urns were filled with water. A number of large vessels and 
pots and pans for cooking and serving the festive meal were borrowed 
from the farmers’ families and stacked at this spot. 


The haldi muhurat was performed the day before the wedding. 
Gopal, Gulabi and Shakuntala performed the rituals while the priests 
chanted the mantras in loud tones. Suddenly one of the priests handed 
Gopal a flower and told him to attach it to his sacred thread. 
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“We're potters, Bhat mam. We don’t wear sacred threads. You don’t 
rm our munji ceremony, do you?’ one of the men sitting close by 


‘You need a gotra to perform a thread ceremony. Do you know 
which gotra you belong to? Shanker Mahadev didn’t know his gotra, 
so the priest didn’t perform his munji. But he lived in the forest. The 
pots you make are broken at the cremation ground. Farmers create new 
life from the earth, you bake mud into cinders...’ 


Gopal flew into a rage. ‘This is an auspicious occasion, why do 
you utter such words?’ he exclaimed. 


. Five married women dipped a stick with a little spoon at its tip into 
a tumbler of haldi paste. They sang traditional-wedding songs as they 
smeared the bride with turmeric. The priest led the bride and her 
parents to the makeshift kitchen to Worship the hearth on which the 
wedding meal would be cooked. The bride lit the fire in the hearth and 
five married women put fistfuls of five different grains and cereals into 
a new pot that was placed on it. A large pan was placed on another 
hearth and spices such as chilly, coriander, turmeric, pepper and 
fenugreek were roasted in it. 


All the residents of the potter’s colony bustled about busily in 
_ Gopal’s house and courtyard, while the children rushed about noisily. 
An air of joy and excitement hung over the whole area as though a 
temple festival would soon be held at this spot. Such moments of 
celebration occurred from time to time and the potters, ignoring the 
scenes of abject poverty all around, immersed themselves in these 
moments. They didn’t have funds to back their celebrations, but they 
could count on each other to share duties and responsibilities. 


The priest had declared that the wedding ceremony should begin 

at eleven fifty eight but the bridegroom and his people took their own 

_ time to get there. They drove down in a rusty old tempo that they 

parked on the main road, before cutting through the fields. The 

bridegroom’s sister, who was married just a year ago, was now 

pregnant. She fainted as they rushed through the fields and they had to 
spend time getting her up again. 
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The priest sat quietly under the canopy after etching the swasta 
pattern on the ground where the holy fire would be lit and organizip 
everything that would be needed for the ceremony. Fetch the youg 
couple whenever you want. I'll shower the sanctified rice grains on thr 
heads and chant the mangalashtaka to solemnize their marriage, e 
seemed to say. 


The sun’s rays beat down so strongly on the settlement these dis 
that everything seemed to recede into the distance, it was as thov) 
people had drawn away from each other and lived isolated lives. Tis 
was the first wedding to be conducted after the mango tree had bey 
chopped down and the men in the colony seemed to sense this chan» 


All of a sudden they heard snatches of music and everyone betaie 
excited as the bridegroom’s party came into sight. One of the men, wo 
had a watch strapped on his wrist, seemed in a tearing hurry, ‘It’s le. 
Very late. Hurry up!’ he urged the others. 


‘Your watch is going too fast. Sprinkle some water and coolt 
down!’ someone exclaimed. 3 


There were around a hundred and twenty five people at te 
wedding, some fifty of them were from the potter’s colony while foi 
guests had come with the bridegroom from his village. Some twery 
people were Gopal’s relatives and four or five people had come fre 
the farmers’ settlement. Gopal ushered them into the courtyard ail 
seated them on mats. He urged them to stay and share the festive me. 


The priest wound up the ceremony in an hour and a half, > 
seemed quite fed up of the stark poverty that he saw around hii. 
When he asked for some gold item they brought a copper object, wh» 
he asked for ghee and honey they offered coconut and gingelly d 
instead. They placed small change before him when it was time to ofi 
the dakshina, ‘Accept this, Bhat mam’, they said with folded hands. 


The bride and groom looked quite attractive, she was sixteen arl 
he was twenty two. They were fair and quite short and their bodii 
were marked by the ruddy freshness that adolescence brings. The bric 
dressed in a light pink sari and a deep green blouse, looked so gracef 


that it seemed as though the deity Mahamaya had stepped into th 
matov. 
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bride in the potter’s colony looked fresh and beautiful at her 
ig, but this freshness withered away in a matter of days. As she 
baskets of mud on to her head and beat the dry clods into 
, fine particles of dust clung to her hair and turned it into a 
angled mass. Her body seemed to wither with the effort. But no one 
is to think of this at this festive moment. 


' There were many women bustling about in the courtyard but no 
“ine wore any gold ornaments. Two little beads and a tiny medallion 
the mangalsutra were the only bits of gold on the bride’s body and 
3opal had been put to a lot of trouble to pay for the three grams of 
needed for them. 


& 
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There were only four items at the festive meal. A sweet porridge of 
‘rice flour and jaggery with bits of roasted copra and peanuts; a thin 
curry cooked with breadfruit and drumsticks and peas. There was a 

dry bhaji made of raw jackfruit and a gravy of ground lentils cooked 
with asafoetida, green chillies, garlic, and tamarind. 


The men and women of the settlement had been playing their 
assigned roles since morning, like participants in a jugalbandi or 
musical programme. The men broke the coconuts while the women 
- scraped the kernels into shreds. They cooked the food but the men 
_ lowered the heavy vessels from the hearth and drained the water from 
the cooked rice. The women swept the courtyard and sprinkled the 
_ mixture of dung and water to purify the place but it was the men who 
_ arranged the leaf platters and served food to the guests. 
j 


Sheela and Sakharam came from Goa for the wedding. Sheela 
worked so enthusiastically along with the other women, serving the 
food and removing the soiled platters and sweeping the courtyard that 
everyone was impressed. It was only a year since they had moved to 

_Sankhvale in Goa where she joined a company as a worker in the 
Packaging department. She was promoted to the post of Packing 
Supervisor within six months. Sakharam was being trained to repair 
motor cars in a garage. 
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Everyone wanted to cross the stream and trudge through the fields. 


to the spot where the tempo was parked, when it was time for 
Shakuntala to leave. The bride walked in front weeping incessantly. 


Those who trudged behind her had tears in their eyes, too. She was a 


bright young girl, whose radiant smile spread joy all around. She 


would be sorely missed! 


Sitai sat alone at Gopal’s door, her daughter-in-law had also gone 
with the others to see Shakuntala off. She glanced nervously around the 
deserted settlement. The potter’s trade had begun to decline and the 
youngsters were talking of leaving the settlement. If the dam was built 
on the lake everything would come to an end .... 


Another rainy season passed with the potters battling 
hunger pangs and deprivation. They worked for daily wages in the 
fields as the farmers reaped the harvest and threshed the grain. Purso, 
however, was busy preparing the little clay dolls and animals and 
other objects that would be offered to the lesser spirits that guarded the 
Mhalamadde fields during the jogvani ceremony before the crop could 
be threshed. 


It was a tradition to worship the Vagro or tiger spirit and 
propitiate all the other deities that guarded the fields before the 
threshing could commence in the Mhalamadde fields in Mudgeri 
village. The villagers were not allowed to thresh a single sheaf or carry 
any of the harvest home before the jogvani rituals were completed. Even 
the grain that had fallen to the ground during the harvest was gathered 
up and stored carefully till the rituals were done. 


It was only here that all the lesser spirits in the pantheon were 
worshipped with elaborate rituals. The farmers in the surrounding 
fields conducted the rituals according to their convenience but the 
Jogvani at Mhalamadde was always performed on the day after the 
Tulsi puja. 
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The Mhalamadde region was surrounded by low hills. Villagers 
o were going into the forest to gather firewood or to graze their 
e had to trudge along the embankments that bordered these fields. 
ds of wild boar and deer ravaged the crop so the farmers spent the 
ht in little shacks and guarded their fields. Some fifteen or twenty 
ers owned patches of land in this area and there was continuous 
ivity once the threshing began. 


The jogvani rituals were conducted to thank the spirits for protecting 
e crop and the land. The guardian spirits were also exhorted to 
tect the cattle and take care of those who ventured into the forest. 


Clay images of the various guardian spirits were made by the 
tters every year and carried to the Mhalamadde fields on the day 
er the Tulsi festival. This was al tradition that had come down 
nrough the ages and the responsibility now lay on Purso’s shoulders. 
e had to make seven pots for cooking porridge and a flat griddle for 
ing the thick slabs of dough that were offered to the various spirits. 
y animals like horses and tigers and snakes; replicas of drums and 
alanquins and temple dancers and masks representing the various 
irits were crafted in clay and baked in the kiln. 


Purso would gather all these objects in a large basket and walk for 
hour till he reached the Mhalamadde fields well in time for the 
ituals. When the threshing began he would wander from one site to 
lother with a sack in his hand. Each farmer would pour a fixed 
quantity of grain into his sack as payment for his efforts and he would 
more than a khandi of paddy back home that day. 


Purso arrived at the Mhalamadde site with his basket of clay 
objects this year too, but he was amazed to see that the forty or fifty 
cres stretched before him were deserted and barren and the little 
cks that had not been re-thatched the previous year were crumbling 
the ground. As he lowered the heavy basket to the ground he thought 
f how crowded the place used to be in earlier years with all the 
ers bustling about waiting for the rituals to begin. 


Purso was staring regretfully at the barren scene that lay before 
when a man carrying a load of firewood emerged from the forest. 
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‘Giridhar mam, why are the fields lying fallow? Won’t the rituali 
be conducted any more?’ he asked. . 


‘Purso! You’ve brought the objects for the jogvani rituals, I see 
Didn’t the Mirashi send word to you? He pocketed the money a 
` forgot about everything, I’m sure! Irresponsible man!’ 


‘Why? What’s the matter?’ 


‘The jogvani will have to be done by the new owners now’ the mar 
said as he lowered his load to the ground. ‘Purso, this whole area 
been purchased by a wealthy man from Bangalore. He'll set up some 
factory here, now that the railway track has been built. Work will stari 
in a couple of months, I’m told.’ 


‘We'd heard about some factory being built but I didn’t know that 
was at this spot. What do I do with these ritual objects now, smasł 
them on my head?’ 


‘They should have informed you earlier, but they’re not in thei 
right minds these days, what with all the money they've received. Large 
sums of money and a job for one person from each family.’ 


‘Didn’t you own a strip of land here, Giridhar mam?’ 


‘We had a very small patch. And what do we need a job for? One 
of my sons is in the police force and the other is in the military. Why 
will they quit government service for this job in the factory?’ the ma 
asked as he moved away. ` 


Purso stood there for a long while overwhelmed by the sense ol 
isolation and barrenness that had settled over the whole region and 
seemed to extend deep into the hills. The wild grass in the fields and 
on the hillside had withered and taken on a yellowish hue as thoug 
someone had evoked a curse of death and destruction on the whole 
area. 


Purso couldn't decide what to do with the ritual offerings he had 
zaade for the jogvani ceremony. As he hoisted the basket on to his head 
one of the clay figures fell down and its head was smashed. Purse 
stared at it with irritation before striding off towards the hills. He 
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ered the basket and placed all the ritual offerings at the foot of a 
. The objects have been delivered to them; whether they worship the 
irits or not, that’s up to them. Ungrateful people! How can they forget 
ir land and their gods! 


As he returned home with the empty basket he reflected on how the 
would turn golden as the crop ripened and how the whole area 
id turn festive as the harvesting and threshing got underway. The 
ing platforms were like sites where the gods would descend to 
ce and frolic ...... but all this had come to an end. Purso was 


Sitai was not keeping well these days. Her joints ached and she 
had begun to stoop. She had tried to remain erect and face all the 
problems that life set before her, but Fate had never been on her side. 
Her husband died of pneumonia at an early age and her only son was 
killed in an accident when vast quantities of mud fell on him and 
stifled him to death. 


Sitai would have faced all difficulties without a care if her son had 
been alive. Her daughter-in-law Tara was a simple, weak woman 
struggling to meet the responsibilities that had fallen to her lot. She’d 
weep and get hassled and lash out at those who were around as she 
_ struggled to endure the hardship that a widow had to face. 


A widow could shape clay saucers and dishes and lamps but she 
had to approach other potters to bake these objects when they fired 
their kilns. Sitai had quarreled bitterly with the others in the colony 
when the potter’s wives had begun to shape saucers and lamps. She 
had lowered the wheel that had been stored in the loft and moulded a 
few pots, too. But her daughter-in-law had refused to support her and 
the act of defiance had died down before long. 


Sitai’s grandson had failed the exam in the sixth class and was 
now at home all day. Sitai worried about the boy, who had just turned 
fourteen, and vowed that she would not die before she had set him up 
in some trade. The potter’s trade had no future. She decided to ask 
Sakharam’s wife Sheela to take the fatherless boy to Goa so that he 
could acquire the skills to support himself. 
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She was still very strong-willed and would protest at once if s 
thought something was wrong. It was just before Chavoth th 
farmhand Khushali and his two strapping sons had tried to “intrude” 
into the potter’s colony, and it was Sitai’s vehement protests that h d i 
forced them to give up their plan. 


An atmi tree, a rumadi tree and a stunted mango grew ona 
triangular patch of land to the north of the kiln. A part of this patch,“ 
which belonged to the potter’s colony, projected into Khushali’s field. 
The potters did not protest when the farmhands plucked sour berries 
and raw mangos from the trees. They didn’t even say a word when 
farmhand Bhiku died, some ten years ago, and the others lopped off a 
large branch from the mango to cremate his corpse. | 


Things came to a head, however, when Khushali and his sonst 
brought three bundles of stakes and a large bundle of thorny strips and 7 
began to erect a fence cutting the patch off from the potter’s colony. . 


‘These are our fields, this patch of land belongs to us. We are 
erecting a fence. Why do you protest?’ they asked when Yashwant and 1 
Ramchandra and Raghoba asked them what they were doing. Sitai 
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walked up to them, furiously. 


‘Our ancestors set up this potter’s colony. We haven’t built a fence ~ 
around our settlement but that doesn’t mean you can grab this patch of 1 
land. The fields all around belong to you, but this patch of land is ours. ` 
If you drive a stake into the ground, we'll uproot it’ she exclaimed. 


‘Don’t talk too much Sitai, our ancestors were kind enough to let F 
you settle here, that’s why this colony exists at this spot. If we go to © 
court, you'll have to leave this place.’ 


‘Who do you think you are threatening, Khushali? If someone tills © 
another's field for three years, that field becomes his own. We've lived — 
here for two hundred years. The government isn’t asleep. Go to the 
revenue office and take a look at the maps and files.’ 


When Khushali and his sons continued to erect the fence Sitai — 
called out to the other potters urging them to uproot the stakes. As the — 
potters rushed forward Khushali’s sons Sadashiv and Rameshwar — 
drew the sickles from their waistbands and threatened to cut off their — 
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. The spirit of Chandika seemed to settle on Sitai and her voice 
out in a frenzied tone, 


‘Go home. Fetch new pots. Break the pots at this spot, as though 
ou are breaking them before their corpses. Let them take the land. 
will come to no good!’ 


The men and women from the potter’s colony rushed home and 
new pots. Khushali and his sons were forced to recede, cursing 
and shouting obscenities, but the potters did not respond. Finally 
Ghanshyam’s wife Rukmini admonished him, ‘You stand in your field 
and spout foul curses. The crop has begun to-ripen. Be careful, your 
harvest may fail because of this!’ 


‘If we act weak and weep before the enemy, he will only beat us 
harder’ Sitai exclaimed. ‘Let’s see which farmhand dares to enter our 
colony after this!’ 


The situation didn’t get out of hand, however, because the other 
farmers were unhappy with Khushali and rebuked him and his sons. 
The potters uprooted the stakes and piled them neatly at the edge of 
_Khushali’s field. The women in his family carried the bundles away. 


Yashwant’s son Sadanand, who had run away from home 
because he wanted to continue his studies, returned from Pune after 
five and a half years. He had always been tall and slender, he now 
_ seemed fairer and more handsome than in the past. The youth who 
ae smashed the pots in the courtyard as he rushed away, returned 
with a first class B.A. degree and a new gleam in his eyes. 


| When he stood before his father, who was shaping pots on the 
wheel, Yashwant burst into tears. ‘My son, parents always want the 
best for their children. But we ignorant creatures cannot recognize what 
is right and what is wrong’ he sobbed as he called out to his wife 


EU The boy’s mother rushed out and took him in her arms. ‘We sent 
_ word through Govind mama's son Atmaram, asking you to visit us 
soon. But you didn’t come. Didn’t you think of us?’ she cried. 


Y OF 


‘I did. But I was working and studying at the same time. I wanted 
to complete my studies and return with honour,’ he said. 


‘Very good, my son. You've made your parents proud.’ 


Everyone in the settlement seemed to have gathered in the 
courtyard, there was so much joy and excitement in the air and so 
many questions were being asked. It seemed as though these people 
would hoist him up on their shoulders and carry him around the 
colony, beating drums.... 


The next morning Sadanand dropped in at farmer Govind Naik’s _ 
house. He had stayed with Govind mama's son Atmaram in Pune all 
these years. When he had told Atmaram, who was home on leave, that 
he had taken his Matriculation exams five and a half years ago, © 
Atmaram had told him to come to Pune if he passed with good marks. ~ 
And Sadanand had done so without another thought. 


He had made his way to the Fort, to Khanapurkar master’s 
house when he ran away from home, and had told him that he was 
going to Pune to continue his studies. 


‘Go. Go wherever you want. Study hard. You have to break your 
boundaries if you want to achieve anything. Get a job and continue 
with your studies. Come back as a graduate. But where will you stay? 
Who will guide you, there?’ 


‘Atmaram, Govind mama’‘s son, stays in Pune. He has asked me to 
come.’ 


‘Asking you to come is fine. Helping you to settle down in Pune is 
a different matter. People refuse to recognize one another in these big 
cities.’ 

‘But he’s a nice person. Govind mama is also a good man. 
Whenever aai went to their house in the rainy season they’d always 
pack some rice in a leaf platter and send it home.’ 


Sadanand picked up the certificates and other documents from the 
high school the next morning and took Atmaram’s address from 
Govind mama. Khanapurkar master pressed four hundred rupees into 
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xis hand when it was time for him to leave. ‘A banyan tree grows from 
tiny seed. It then develops hundreds of branches and soars up into 
the sky. This money is like that seed, use it well’ he said. 


‘TIl work hard, sir. Explain to my parents after I’ve gone.’ 
Atmaram worked in the Military Accounts ‘section and stayed near 


the Camp in Pune. Sadanand was so scared that he’d misplace the 
address that he'd learnt it by-heart. Yet, when he got off the Karwar bus 
_at the Pune bus stand he felt that he was marooned on a deserted 


island in the midst of the ocean. A sea of people swirled around him, 


but there was not a single face that he could recognize. He couldn’t 
_ believe that so many strangers could be gathered at one spot. I have 


lost my name and identity in this crowd; it will be very difficult to 
make a name for myself here, he thought. 


Sadanand sat on a bench and his eyes filled with tears as he was 
transported to the cool shade of the mango tree in the settlement, with 
stacks of pots and Sitai avo's earthen lamps laid out before the kiln. I 
should not have smashed those new pots, I’ve insulted the craft that 
puts food into their bellies, he mused. He thought of the still, dark 
nights when the rhythmic sound of wooden paddles beating mud pots 
into shape wafted out of every house. He took comfort in the memory of 
these familiar sounds, as though someone was singing some well-loved 
bhajan ‘ Vithoba, Vithoba, Vithoba Rakhumat ....’ 


He reached Atmaram’s house on Saturday evening when the three 
men who shared the place were having dinner. ‘So, you’ve come. Hope 
everyone is fine in the village. You should have informed me that you 
were coming’ Atmaram said coolly and Sadanand was quite upset at 
his tone. 


It was a small, two-roomed house and the three men were clothed 
in dirty shorts and vests. Clothes were tossed untidily on the line and 
there was a stack of dirty vessels by the old brass stove. The place 
reflected the lazy, carefree attitude of the group of bachelors who lived 
there. Atmaram was the son of a wealthy farmer and moved about 
haughtily in the village, so he was obviously embarrassed to be caught 
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in this state. Sadanand’s clothes were dirty and threadbare and he 
carried an old cloth bag in his hand. His hair and body were sticky 
with sweat, but the freshness of adolescence and vibrant youth marked 
him out as a fair, good-looking seventeen-year old, with a ready smile. 


‘Pande, Samant — this is Sadanand, from our village. He’s passed 
the Matric exam’ Atmaram introduced everyone. 


‘Yes. I got a first class. I want to study further’ Sadanand 
exclaimed, but the others remained silent. Finally one man filled a 
bucket of water for him in the bathroom and the other set about heating 
the leftover food. 


Sadanand had bought a cheap shirt, a pair of shorts and 
underpants at the Karwar bus stand. He changed into these after a bath 
but the poverty and wretched condition he was in was evident in spite 
of the new clothes. He was overcome by a sense of gratitude as he sat 
for dinner, but the thought that he might be adding to their expenses 
weighed him down. 


‘I hope to get a job and continue with my studies at the same time’ 
he announced, but he couldn’t get a suitable job for a month and a half 
because he could only work for part of the day. 


Atmaram paid the fees and got him admitted to the eleventh class 
in the Municipal school near the railway station. Samant and Pande 
brought him secondhand books from various sources and often gave 
him money for his bus tickets. Sadanand, meanwhile, ignored their 
protests and washed the clothes and vessels and swept and cleaned 
the house till it was neat and tidy. 


He couldn’t afford to be ‘unemployed’ though, as he needed money 
for food and school fees and other sundry expenses. One day Pande 
told him about an old man who carried twenty four lunch boxes from 
the Khadki road colony to their office every day. 


‘He used to get thirty five rupees for each lunch box that he 
carried. He is too ill and won’t be working any more. See if you are 
interested in this job. Your classes stretch from one to six in the 
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evening. You will be free from work by half past twelve, and your 
school is quite close by’ he said. 


Sadanand took up the job the very next day. He’d been carrying 
baskets of mud from the lake since he was nine years old so the weight 
of the basket didn’t bother him. He’d arrive at the Khadki road colony 
with the empty basket at ten in the moring and collect the lunch boxes. 
He'd stack them in the basket and trudge for an hour till he reached the 
Defence Accounts office near the railway station. He’d be free of his 
duties by twelve forty five and would rush to school. 


He would be drenched with sweat when he got to school and he’d 
be so tired that he often felt sleepy in class. He would also be 


embarrassed when he suddenly encountered classmates as he carried 
the loaded basket on his head. 


Pande had fixed up this job so Atmaram didn’t know about it at 
first. When he found out he seemed quite angry with Pande, but 
Sadanand realized that his protests were quite perfunctory, he was only 
trying to steer clear of any controversy. Sadanand continued with this 
job right through the eleventh and twelfth classes in school. 


The three men might not have been very generous with their 
money but Sadanand could count oh their help in many ways. They 
kept an eye on his studies and explained whatever he couldn’t 
understand. They brought him all the books that he needed and let him 
stay alone in the inner room so that he could continue with his studies 
till late in the night. Samant gave him a rug to spread on the floor and 
Atmaram bought him a quilt. They noted what he did with the eight 


_. hundred rupees that he earned every month, and accepted what he 


offered as payment for his meals. 


Sadanand cooked the food and washed the vessels and 
remained busy from morning till late in the night. He was exhausted 
and often overcome by the desire to sleep. The burden of poverty 
seemed to crush his spirit, he was often overcome by embarrassment 
and would burst into tears. Yet, he cleared the twelfth class exam with 
sixty five percent marks and joined the B.A. section in S.P.College. He 
had worked for two years carrying lunch boxes, yet he had to borrow 
money from Atmaram to pay the admission fees. 
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This was a morning college so he couldn’t carry lunch boxes 
any more. He remained ‘unemployed’ for three months and was deeply 
embarrassed that he was having his meals with the others without 
paying any money. He walked all the way to college because he 
couldn’t afford the bus fare and was often overcome with a desire to — 
return home and eke out a living moulding pots. 


‘You've passed the twelfth class. That’s enough of studies. Look for 
a job, now’ Pande said to him one day. Sadanand was totally 
disheartened by these words. He spoke of his problems to a young 
lecturer in college, who tried to perk him up. ʻA problem is like a 
pregnant woman. The trouble you take at this moment leads to 
happiness in the future’ the man remarked. 


It was just three days after this exchange that the lecturer 
drew Sadanand aside. He told him that his uncle was the editor of a 
weekly magazine Yashasree that was published from Sadashivpet, 
which was quite close by. They were looking for a helper who would 
slip the magazines into covers, affix the stamps and addresses and 
‘carry the bundles to the post office and bus stand to be dispatched. 
r 


‘You need to work for just three or four hours in the evenings. They 
employ other people, too. I told my uncle about your problems. They’ll 
pay you two hundred rupees a week.’ 


Sadanand worked in that office for the next three years and 
continued with his studies as well. There was a small hotel called 
Annabrahma in Sadashivpet that offered three types of meals. One 
could get a ‘half meal’ for seven rupees; a ‘meal’ came for twelve 
rupees while a ‘full meal’ would be served if one paid eighteen rupees. 
Sadanand would come to this hotel after college and order a ‘half meal’ 
that consisted of two polis, bhaji and amti. He would then make his way 
to the office and work till six in the evening before returning home. 


The three men had become very fond of Sadanand and treated him 
like a younger brother, often bringing him a shirt when they returned 
from an out-station trip. They didn’t take any rent from him, nor did 
they ask him to pay for electricity or water. They accepted whatever he 
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paid for his meals and placed the amount in a separate fund. They 
didn’t let him waste too much time in washing and cleaning, and told 
him to concentrate on his studies, instead. 


Prahlad Samant was a strict disciplinarian who wore clean clothes, 
maintained a regular lifestyle and was very particular about his finances. 
Naresh Pande was garrulous and gossipy and loved to boast about his 
family’s standing in their village. He refused to help with the cooking, so, 
though he was meticulous about financial matters he did not meddle 
with household accounts. Atmaram was the most mature of them all and 
the others treated him with great respect. He was quick to chastise 
Sadanand if the boy did any wrong. He was not a miser, but he liked to 
find out all details before he parted with his money. Atmaram had a kind 
heart, but few people realized this because he was so reserved and was a 
man of few words. 


As time passed, however, the three men decided that they would do 
everything possible to let this enterprising youth complete his 
education. No wonder Sadanand declared that even if someone peeled 
off his skin and fashioned it into shoes for these three men, he would 
still remain indebted to them. 


There was hardly any demand for earthen pots and vessels these 
days so the kiln, which used to be fired every fortnight, was set up only 
after a month. The potter’s colony settled into a lazy stupor, like a 
snake lying coiled and motionless before moulting its skin. But 
wretched pangs of hunger continued to plague them, so the potters 
would rouse themselves from their stupor and try to fill their bellies. 


‘A washerman cannot find work in a kingdom where people wear 
no clothes! We potters have been reduced to such dire straits!’ Purso 
often declared. 


Yet, the sound of pots being beaten into shape wafted out of each 


. courtyard at least for a few hours each day. It was as though the potters 


couldn’t rest peacefully till they heard those familiar sounds. 


Shanker and Ramchandra, however, had stopped beating pots and 
their wooden paddles remained silent these days. The familiar sounds 
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didn’t waft out of their homes, nor did anyone see them set freshly 
moulded pots out to dry. They lazed around all day and snapped at 
the others in the settlement. People said that the two men slipped away 
every evening and only returned home late in the night. 


The other people in the colony were quite concerned; they didn’t 
want any problems! Each family had become quite isolated ever since 
the mango tree was cut down. In the old days the houses seemed to 
snuggle close together, like a herd of cattle, in the mango’s shade. But 
now they were overcome with fear....! 


One evening, soon after the men slipped away, Dharmu’s 
grandmother lay dead in Baiji’s shack. She used to lie close to the door 
every night claiming that she was “protecting” the younger woman. 
When Baiji rushed out screaming that the old crone was lying there 
with her mouth open and not responding to her call, everyone rushed 
to the shack. They carried the corpse to Dharmu’s house and the men 
sat around waiting for Shanker and Ramchandra to return since the 
old woman was Ramchandra’s grandmother, too. 


The two men returned well into the night and were very evasive 
when the others asked them where they had been. Everyone was 
confused and scared. Where did these two go every night? Did they 
commit crimes or did they roam about with bands of ghosts and spirits? 


The potters didn’t generally keep a corpse too long, but this one 
remained in the house all night and could only be cremated the next 
morning. The potters had to walk long distances to reach the main 
road, the village market or the doctor’s chamber, but the cremation 
ground at the foot of the hillock, was very close to their homes. The 
whole village used this cremation ground so the potters could see 
smoke swirling from burning pyres as they sat in their homes. Perhaps 
this was why they didn’t fear Death or ghosts and spirits as much as 
other people did. Dharmu’s brother Shanu had, in fact, set out in search 
of his dead wife’s ghost some years ago. 


Things continued in this manner for a couple of months. Shanker 
and Ramchandra did no work all day and no one knew where they 
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t every evening. Yet they brought back packets of rice and fish, they 
scented soap and often went to Karwar to buy supplies. 


i Sitai used to lie awake all night worrying about her grandchildren 
and her daughter-in-law and brooding about what would happen if 
i she took to her bed at an advanced age. One night she heard heavy 
_ footsteps rushing through the courtyard and streaks of light flashed 

through the chinks in the door. ‘Who's that? Who’s that?’ she called as 


“she opened the door. 
‘Go to sleep. Why are you bothered? Someone might slip into the 


house’ her daughter-in-law muttered, but Sitai stepped out into the 
_ courtyard. 


‘Taken shelter here after throwing the load down, have you? 
Making us run after you, too. We won’t let you go! You'll carry that 
load to the police station and then we'll lock you up!’ someone shouted 
as Sitai made her way to Ramchandra’s house. 


She saw two hefty policemen in khaki uniforms with flashlights 
and stout sticks. Ramchandra’s wife was pleading with them tearfully, 
while Shanker and Ramchandra were cowering in the hall. Many of 
the other potters had gathered in the courtyard by this time. 


‘We were on the night watch just beyond the stream when we saw 
them pass with the load of liquor. They threw the load down when we 
called out, and ran this way. We followed them right up to this house!’ 
one of the policemen explained. 


Shanker and Ramchandra had been carrying liquor out of Goa and 
delivering the loads to smugglers by the Fort. Sitai and the other potters 
pleaded with the policemen on their behalf. 


‘We potters have never committed any crimes so no policeman has 
ever come to this colony. The potter’s trade has declined. Whatever 
wrong they’ve done is because hunger gnaws at their bellies. Forgive 
them’ she cried. 


All of a sudden Ramchandra’s wife and children and Shanker’s 
wife began to wail loudly. The other potters who had gathered in the 
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courtyard began to weep, too: The policemen moved away quietly. ‘If i 
we catch another potter carrying smuggled liquor we'll drag everyone _ 
in the settlement to the police station. We're letting you go this time. 
We'll say that the load in the fields has been abandoned by unknown 
persons.’ 


The potters turned away quietly and returned to their homes. It — 
was as though the whole settlement had accepted responsibility for the 
crime. 

The people in the settlement realized that an unknown animal had _ 
come into their midst only when they heard the buffalo belching and 
bellowing loudly as it paused in the middle of the settlement. They — 
could identify the oxen and cattle that belonged to the farmers in the ~ 
surrounding fields, but this terrible creature seemed to have just _ 
emerged from a pool of slush. He tossed his ears and the skin on his 
flanks quivered as though he dared anyone to step forward and be rent — 
apart by his horns. He stared wildly at those who had gathered all 
around, his nostrils flaring angrily as though he would rush at them 
in a trice. 

His forehead, with the two short, pointed horns seemed as hard 
and protuberant as the shell of a tortoise. His skin was so black that all 
the dark shades of a forest night seemed to be smeared on his hide. The 
darkness of his skin and his red, bleary eyes made him so fearful to 
behold that people rushed back to their homes crying out in fright. 


He pranced all over the colony as though exulting in the fact that 
the whole place was now under his sway. He bellowed loudly as he 
scattered the heap of mud in Shivram’s courtyard. His flailing hooves 
smashed many of the pots that people had set out to dry. He danced all 
over the place with a section of the thatch that had come loose from 
someone’s roof, entangled in his horns. It seemed as though Yama, the 
god of Death was sitting on his back and urging him on. 


Baiji was standing by the door of her shack trying to make sense of 
the commotion all around. Who was it that bellowed so loudly as 
though he would tear the sky apart? She was filled with wonder, was 
she the one he sought? She had heard this sound many a time in her 
dreams, trickling out from the thick forest behind her parents’ home; 
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e had heard it echoing through the bamboo thicket by the lake. She 
made her way past Ghanshyam’s house into the courtyard and saw the 
lo, barely a couple of feet away. 


There he was, the dark-skinned beast with his red eyes and a 
hump, like a large black pot that had just been fired in the kiln. She 
_ wasn’t scared. Don’t point those hollow horns at me, she seemed to 
~ say, let's see you get close.....! The buffalo charged at Baiji in the next 
instant and tossed her to one side with his horns. The woman fell flat 
on her back a short distance away, but the animal rushed towards her 
again. Placing his front hooves on her chest and stomach he ripped her 
clothes apart. Digging his sharp horns into the flesh of her chest he 
_ swept his head upwards towards her neck, slicing her torso open from 
i her chest up to her chin. 


Í Ghanshyam’s wife, who was watching from her door began to 
scream, ‘He’s killed Baiji! Come quick! Get your batons at once!’ 


Some five or six men clutched the wooden batons that they used for 
pounding the mud and tried to drive the buffalo away. The animal 
slipped out of the settlement and began to cut through the fields. All of 
a sudden it broke into a run and bounded out of sight. The men stood 
at the edge of the settlement staring after the beast. It was after a while 
that they remembered what had happened and returned to the spot. 


Baiji lay in a pool of blood surrounded by a host of women, but no 
one had the courage to step forward and touch her corpse. One of the 
women had picked up her torn clothes and covered the lower part of 
her body. 


Sadanand informed the police about the tragic event and they took 
the corpse away. They handed the body to Ghanshyam the next day. 
No one had any idea who the buffalo belonged to, some people said 
that it had probably crossed the Goan border and wandered into these 
parts. 


They found a few earthen pots and vessels and a couple of 
aluminium plates in a corner of Baiji’s shack after her death. Two 
handfuls of rice in a pot and a Ereg length of cloth were the only 
other things in the shack. 
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Sadanand stayed in the village for just two months after he 
returned from Pune. He visited Khanapurkar master and dropped in at 
the post office from time to time. He was a big help to the potters at the 
time of Baiji‘s death. He informed the police about the incident and did i 
whatever was necessary to get the corpse released so the potters didn’t 
have to depend on any outsider for help. 


This was the first time that the potters heard people speaking in the 
English language. They were filled with pride and hope that he would i 
steer the settlement out of the difficult situation they found themselves — 
in. 

Sadanand realized that the abject poverty of the households had 
spread, like a terrible disease, all over the settlement. Their only aim 
was to keep their bellies filled, but they seemed to fail even on this 
count. If he offered a word of advice, people were quick to take offence. 

- When he asked someone why she didn’t send her child to school, the 
woman snapped ‘We need our bhakri more than we need books. Telt 
him to run away from home like you did. Then we can live without a 
care, like your mother did.’ 


Sadanand noted that the potters had become very irritable and 
quick to take offence in recent times. They were always bristling for a 
fight. There is nothing I can do in this place, nothing will ever change 
here, he said to himself. 


One day he received a letter from Prahlad Samant informing him 
that there was a vacancy for a supervisor's post in the Hindustan Lever 
sales depot near Bund Garden. Samant knew the Manager of the depot 
and was confident that Sadanand would get the job. 


When he told his parents about this, they remained silent for some 
time. Finally his mother said in a high, strained voice, ‘Go wherever 
you will. It’s important to keep your belly filled.’ 
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: “You are the only educated youngster in the settlement. Are you 
; forsaking us, too?’ Sitai avo asked when he told her about his decision. 


‘I wanted to stay in the colony, in fact I used to cry whenever I 
thought of this place while I was in Pune. But what will I do here, Sitai 
avo? What sort of a job will I get? There is no hope that the potter’s 
trade will ever see better days. If a profit could be made, rich men from 
_ the city would have come here and set up factories. The potter's biggest 
problem is a lack of money. He must strive to make money so that his 
children can go to school and buy books and clothes and eat a decent 
meal.’ 


Ts ie 


‘Is money the only important thing in life? What about this ancient 
craft that has been handed down through generations? Should this be 
allowed to die?’ 


‘Why should we be the ones to keep this craft alive? We should 
change our trade. Remember, this is just an occupation. We potters are 
bound by a common trade, not by any ties of caste or faith.’ 


‘You are an educated young man. You will strike your foot on the 
ground and water will begin to flow. But the others can’t do that. 
Potters see their daily bread in a lump of clay.’ 


‘The world has opened up, Sitai avo, we must begin to change, too. 
The scheduled castes get the benefit of “reserved seats” in education, 
in the job market and in politics too, but we get nothing of the sort. We 
must learn to stand on our own feet. It’s been fifty years since the 
country became independent, but the potter’s colony has no electricity, 
no tarred road, no bridge to cross the stream. A youngster like me has 
to carry other people’s lunch boxes on his head if he wants to get an 
education. And these people in the settlement yell at me when I urge 
them to send their children to school!’ 


‘There’s no point in reading the puranas and spouting wisdom 
when you suffer hunger pangs, Sadanand. Hunger is like a grazing 
bull, it consumes everything in sight.’ 


‘We are uneducated, so we remain poor. We're poor, so we cannot 
fill our bellies. Potters are caught up in this cruel cycle, Sitai avo.’ 
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The old woman remained silent for a while. ‘The government is 
going to build a dam on the lake, we will not get clay from the lake 
bed any more. An educated young man like you could have fought 
with them on our behalf.’ 


‘It would not be of any use. The government has evacuated 
hundreds of villages and built dams across rivers. They don’t listen to 
anyone. And if ten villages in this region want the dam to be built, why 
should they listen to eight potters who live in this colony? We should 
be prepared to face whatever happens, now.’ 


‘Forget about us, old people. We'll die, anyway. Youngsters like you 
will move out and settle down elsewhere. Your wings are fresh and — 
strong. But what about those middle-aged people who can only earn a 
living by shaping clay? I tell you, Sadanand, if they build a dam here ~ 
and the lake becomes wide and deep, each man in the potter’s colony 
will jump into the water and give up his life.’ 


Tears sprang into Sadanand’s eyes as he stared at Sitai avo and 
quietly took his leave. The old woman quickly scrambled to her feet. 
‘Sadanand, try and get my grandson a job. He will turn fifteen on 
Gokulashtami this year’ she said. 


Tt was the month of Kartick and the mornings were quite 
cold. There were patches of sunlight on the ground and Shanker sat in 
one such patch clutching his legs close to his chest, with his head 
resting on his knees. 


‘Are you feeling very cold, Shanker unna?’ Vishram asked as he 
passed by. 


‘I shivered all night. The cold hasn’t seeped out of my body even 
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now. 
‘But you're not that old.’ 


‘Old or young, what does it matter? A potter turns forty and it’s all 
over. His blood dries up, as though he’s been scorched in the kiln. It’s 
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good to die early, Vishram, at least one is still standing erect when 
Death comes. See that banana tree by Shivram’s house, see those 
massive leaves that touch the roof? The potters have begun to shrink 
and wither but that wretched tree sprouts such gigantic leaves! You 
can spread one of those beneath my corpse!’ 


Shanker got up all of a sudden and began to shout, ‘Shivram! That 
banana tree at your door has massive leaves, they’re like reed mats. It’s 
not a good sign. Wasn’t one of those leaves spread out on the bier 
under Dulba’s corpse the other day?’ 


Shanker remained in a state of depression since that day almost 
two years ago when the policemen had caught him smuggling liquor 
and had followed him home. He behaved in an eccentric fashion after 
that, soaking mud for days on end, setting pots out to dry and then 
ignoring them till they were hard and brittle. His wife and son looked 
down on him, these days. They snapped at him for having smuggled 
liquor and for being unable to perform any useful task. 


He had fired the kiln two or three times and his wife and he had 
carried two baskets of pots to Kodibag, which was seven miles away. 
They had spent the whole day there but had been unable to sell even 
one basket of pots. It was late in the evening when they got home, tired 
and disheartened, with their load of unsold pots. 


His hands remained idle much of the time, these days. Sometimes 
he’d scream and curse his wife, ‘Why do you beat and sieve that mud? 
People don’t cook in earthen vessels any more. Pray that everyone in 
the village dies, at least they'll need mud pots to break at the cremation 
ground! They'll use steel vessels and catch strange diseases, and then 
they'll die. Have you heard of a disease called cancer?’ 


His son Prakash built a little thatched shack by the banyan tree in 
the marketplace where he sold roasted gram, chocolates, biscuits, and 
beedies. Every evening people gathered in the shack to buy liquor. 
Prakash would often go to Goa to fetch supplies of liquor or hire people 
to fetch them for him. He had an agreement with the police and would 
pay them a hafta every month. The people in the settlement had always 
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regarded Prakash as a scoundrel who was always up to no good, so 
these developments didn’t come as a surprise. 


When Shanker heard about this he declared that he was “a free 
man”, now, free from the pressures of work and therefore, free to die. He 
stood by Sitai’s house one day and called out loudly, 


‘Sitai mavshi, our Prakash has set up a business, these days. No 
trade can be as bad as the potter’s trade. We spent our lives in fear, 
worrying about what others would say. No one has to fear anyone, any 
more!’ 


The farmers had cleared a flat expanse of land for the threshing ~ 
activity that would begin in a few day’s time. This stretch was dotted 
with some forty stacks of harvested sheaves and was just a short 
distance away from the potter’s colony. The jogvani rituals had been 
performed and the planets and spirits that guarded the fields had been 
appeased with traditional offerings. 


It was around two in the night that Raghoba emerged from his 
house to urinate and suddenly his eyes were drawn to the flames 
leaping up from one of the stacks. Lord! The farmhands had toiled right 
through the year to gather this harvest! This was the grain that would 
fill their bellies! 


‘Fire! Fire! The sheaves on the threshing plain have caught fire!’ 
Raghoba screamed at the top of his voice. Those who were awakened 
by his cries began to yell out to the others and men, women and 
children grabbed buckets and pots of water and rushed towards the 
threshing plain. 


The flames leaping up from a stack of sheaves cast an uneven glow 
on the surroundings and two of the adjacent stacks caught fire, too. 
Some people poured water on the raging flames while others dampened 
the adjacent stacks and the dew that had begun to fall prevented the 
fire from spreading further. 


But the blaze in the first stack that had gone up in flames was 
totally beyond control. This was a stack of sheaves as high as a man, 
and the flames leaping up from the dry grain stacked at its core rose 
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“into the sky like a mighty torch. The tongues of flame had not reached 
the core of the adjacent stacks so they could be extinguished after a 
E hile. The potters were caught up in a welter of emotions, Lord! 
| 


e’s wealth is going up in flames right before our eyes! 


___ Vishram rushed to the farmer's colony screaming that the stacks on 
_ the threshing plain were up in flames. The dogs in the settlement began 
to bark and as each one rushed out from the twenty or twenty five 
; houses, screams and wails of despair rent the air. When the farmers got 
to the threshing plain. they found two partially burnt stacks and one 
that had been reduced to a heap of ash. 


Hundreds of stars sparkled in the open sky. Some forty stacks of 
harvested sheaves stood erect on the threshing plain. It was bitingly 
cold and the potters squatted on one side while the farmers and 
farmhands crouched close by. In the semi-darkness of that early hour, 
they seemed like kinsfolk, they all looked alike. A huge catastrophe had 
been averted. Instead of rejoicing about this, these people were 
immersed in thoughts of what would have happened if the whole 
plain had gone up in flames. 


‘We've lived in close proximity, like brothers, all these years. You 
put out the fire on our threshing plain. We shall never forget this,’ one 
of the farmers declared. 


Purso recognized that voice in the darkness. It was Khushali, the 
man who had tried to usurp their land by erecting a fence some years 
ago. His stack of sheaves had caught fire but it had not been damaged 
too much. Someone poured two pots of water on the smoking embers 
and then everyone returned home. 


When the farmhands gathered on the threshing plain the next 
morning they realized that the fire had actually started in the field and 
taken a long, circuitous path. Sairoba, who had been strengthening the 
ridges in his field, had taken a flaming pat of dung from his house to 
light his beedies. He left the dung pat in the field and returned home. A 
large quantity of dry grass and hay lay scattered on the ground. The 
stubble left behind after the fields were reaped had also become very 
dry. Some of this caught fire from the dung pat and the burning trail 
reached the stack on the threshing plain. 
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Chandrakant was married about a year ago. His wife hailed — 
from Balli in Goa and though she wasn’t very pretty she had been to 
school and had read a few books and was very conscious of fashion 
trends. She had a make-up box and bought shampoo sachets from the 
marketplace whenever she chose to wash her hair. She had two sets of 
salwar kameez in her trunk, but she couldn’t wear such clothes in the 
settlement so she’d shake them out and carefully put them away. 


She had stayed at her aunt’s place in Vasco for a couple of years | 
before her marriage and would often tell stories about the festivals 
celebrated there and about the huge boats and ships lined up at the — 
Vasco docks. 


Her father did not practise the potter’s trade in Balli. He worked in 
the cashew orchards in summer and in the fields during the rains. She — 
had three siblings and they were brought up in very difficult 
circumstances. There were few families that belonged to the potters’ 
community in that region, so her parents had a tough time getting her a 
suitable groom. 


Vishram’s wife Sreemanti, who was visiting her sister in Balli, told 
Rajni’s father about Chandrakant, who was an eligible bachelor at that — 
time. The man felt that a ripe fruit had just fallen into his hands, so he 
accompanied Sreemanti when she returned to the settlement and fixed 
up the alliance. 


Rajni soon realized that her husband’s family was even poorer 
than her parents had been and there was hardly any colour or 
excitement in the life in the settlement. Face powder and scented soap 
were considered luxuries, rather than necessities, but Rajni would use 
make up and face powder even when she set out with the basket of 
pots on her head. The other women would giggle and gossip behind her 
back. 


‘What do you need powder for? Smear some fine clay from the lake 
on your face. At least you'll look like a potter’s wife,’ her mother-in-law 
said one day. 
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‘You potters can only wallow in mud. What have you seen of the 
rld outside? A beast that wallows in filth thinks that is the only way 
o live!’ Rajni snarled and the two women got into a long and bitter 
ent. 


Rajni’s husband Chandrakant sat in the courtyard pounding mud. 


‘Good for nothing fellow! Can’t you bash your wife up and keep 
her under control?’ ‘Both of you must fight it out. Don’t drag me into 
your quarrels’ Chandrakant said. 


He was a quiet, simple fellow who continued to wear shorts with 
_his shirt hanging out, even though the other young men of his age wore 
trousers and tucked their shirts in at the waist. When his wife 
suggested that they roam about in the forest for a while he always 
demurred, preferring to gather mud at the lake instead. 


The jatra at the Mahamaya temple near the Fort had just begun. In 
_ the old days the women in the settlement would form a group and 
carry ten or twelve baskets of earthenware to the fair that sprang up 
) around the temple. But people were embarrassed to buy pots and to 

carry them back from the jatra, so it was only Rajni and her father-in- 
| law Shivram who took two baskets of pots this year. 


copper merchant's stall and get back home by dusk’ Shivram told his 


‘Sell as many as you can. Tie up the basket securely, place it by the 
| 
daughter-in-law as he returned home. 

] 

| 


Rajni did what she had been told. The next morning she set off 
with her husband, who helped her set up the stall and returned home. 
Rajni got back in the evening before it grew dark. On the third day she 
set off alone. It was the final day of the festival and she was to return 
early with the unsold pots, but though evening turned to night Rajni 
did not return home. 


Her husband and her father-in-law decided to go there and see 
what was wrong. 
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‘We shouldn’t have sent her alone, Kantu. These are dangerous 
tirties. It’s not like it used to be in the past’ Shivram declared. 


‘Yes. She can read and write and she talks like an actress in those 
plays.’ 

‘Did she say anything about going to her father’s house?’ 

‘No. She’d tell me to go to Goa and look for a job.’ 


‘You studied in the Kannada medium till the fourth class, but you 
must have forgotten all that by now. You’d get lost in Goa.’ 


When they got to the plain by the Mahamaya temple they saw that _ 
the stalls had been dismantled and there were patches of light and — 
shadow on the ground. The temple bells were silent and the oil lamps ~ 
flickering dimly in the sanctum seemed a long distance away. They 
couldn’t see anyone at the spot where they had set up the earthenware ~ 
stall, the copper merchant had also vanished with his wares. Suddenly 
they saw the basket half filled with pots in a corner of the empty stall. 
The cover had not been fastened properly and Shivram felt as though 
someone had suddenly struck him on the chest. Where had this 
woman gone? 


‘We must have missed her on the way, baba, she must have got 
home’ Chandrakant said. 


Shivram went up to a man who was selling some food close by. 
‘Have you seen the woman who was selling earthen pots in this stall? 
She hasn't got home yet ...’ he said. 


The man seemed to hesitate for a moment. ‘They loaded all the 
copper ware from that stall into a pick-up truck this evening. I saw that 
woman sitting in front with someone ...’ 


The man leaned slightly closer and said ‘There was a man in 
charge of all the money in the stall. This woman would leave her 
earthen pots and stand and talk to him. They would drink tea and 
have lunch and enjoy themselves.’ 
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‘Where could they have gone?’ Shivram wondered aloud. 


‘Who knows? They roam about setting up stalls in so many 
places. When she got into the truck we thought they’d drop her 
| “somewhere close to her home.’ 


‘When was this?’ 


‘It was around four in the evening. It’s almost nine, now.’ 


The father and son picked up the basket of pots and returned 
_home. Neither of them said anything on the way. They tramped wearily 
_ through the darkness as though some terrible spirit had taken 


. 


_ Possession of their surroundings and was tramping along \ ith them. 


E Shivram was scared that his simple, innocent son would burst into 
f tears if he said anything. 


‘She’s run away with someone who took her away in a pick-up 

_ truck. No woman will want to marry a potter any more’ Shivram said 
_ to his wife. 

It was a peculiar situation in the house that day. They couldn’t 

weep for what they had lost, nor could they curse anyone for making 
them suffer. 


The news spread rapidly and an uneasy calm descended on the 
settlement. It was as though the whole community had received a 
terrible jolt. 


The youngsters in the farmer’s settlement were getting 
educated and opting for jobs in Goa, Mumbai and Pune. Only the 
older people remained in the village, so many of the fields remained 
uncultivated these days. The farmers were willing to let anyone 
cultivate the fields as long as they gave the owners a small part of the 
harvest. 
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Gopal decided to try his hand at this. The potters in the other 
villages had begun tilling the land and many of them owned fields, too. 
But the potters in this settlement had not ventured into this line though 
many of them had worked for daily wages in the fields. - 


Till about five or six years ago the whole area around the potter’s 
colony would turn bright green during the rains. As the crop ripened in 
the hot sun it seemed as though someone had poured gold all over the 
fields. Today, large patches of land remained fallow, and cattle : 
wandered in the fields grazing on the young plants. 


Land prices had begun to decline as people were unwilling to slog _ 
in the fields throughout the year. The farmer’s sons who were working 
in distant places would come home on vacation and wander through 
the fields. 


‘Don’t bother tilling the land. You won’t manage all that hard 
work’ they’d tell their parents. 


The month of Magh had just begun. Gopal returned home with an 
old plough and a pair of oxen and tied them to the stake by the kiln. 
The animals seemed tired and emaciated with shrunken backs and 
sagging bellies. The metallic parts of the plough were rusted and 
broken; the bridle rope had worn thin. 


‘Did you get these animals from someone who was taking them to 
the slaughterhouse?’ Ghanshyam asked. 


‘They're Sadashiv’s animals. They've grown old and weak because 
they’ve been tied up for so long. He said I could have the plough and 
animals and till the field by the lake, the one that yields three kKhandis 
of grain. Give me whatever you think fit, he said.’ 


‘Do you know how difficult it is to till that field? The oxen have to 
strain to draw the plough forward. The clods turned up by the plough 
are so hard that one’s hands ache and bleed as one tries to break them 
up. And do you think he'll quietly accept what you give him? He's a. 
Konkani farmer. He'll come and sit at your threshing platform with his 
sack.’ 
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Gopal set off the next morning with the oxen and the plough and 
to till the field by the lake. The clods of earth turned up by the 
lough were as hard as stone. His arms ached as he held the plough 
y on course and guided the oxen along. Yet, he was overcome by a 
of satisfaction and happiness and was confident that he would 
jeve success. 


Shanker would down a few drinks in the past and tell tall 
tales of his exploits. These days he folded his arms across his chest as 
though he was racked by some terrible fever and sat quietly, cocooned 
in silence. 


One day he rushed up to Sitai’s house, ‘Sitai mavshi Come and see 
_ the large bat that is lying dead by the mouth of the kiln’ he said. 


Sitai felt a sense of unease and followed him to the kiln, but there 
was nothing there. 

‘Where is it?’ 

‘It flashed past my eyes, like black fabric from an umbrella. Must 
have moved away. There was a heap of ash and black embers too, but 
there’s nothing here now.’ 

Sitai stared at him intently. ‘Shanker, make sure to beat at least 
two pots into shape every day. You'll die, otherwise. It’s a potter's duty 
to do that, he mustn’t stop till he’s dead.’ 

‘Where shall I sell those pots? Or shall they be smashed at my 
cremation? My son runs a new business. I shall sit back and do no more 
work. He pays off the policemen, Sitai mavshi’ 

Sitai turned away quietly. Business, he says. Who knows when the 
police will arrest him and take away the liquor!’ 

Ghanshyam’s son Suresh helped his father in making pots for four 
or five years. These days one would see him leaving the settlement 
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dressed in old, oil-stained clothes. Sitai knew that he was a cleaner on 
someone’s truck. | 

‘So you're off, Suresh. Whose truck do you work in?’ 

‘Vivek, from the kajuvaddo has bought a truck. It carries sand from 
Goa.’ 

‘Is Vivek Nagesh Naik’s son? 

‘Yes. Nagesh mam has retired, now.’ 

‘So you make a trip to Goa every day. Lucky boy!’ 

‘The driver says he’ll teach me to drive a truck. I'll get a licence 
after that.’ À 

Sitai was lost in thought. This potter has become a cleaner of a 

truck. He’ll become a truck driver, soon. She felt like calling out to 
Suresh, ‘See if you can get my grandson a job. He'll turn seventeen on 
Gokulashtami, this year.’ 


Yashwant moulded pots at a leisurely pace these days, and 
fired the kiln after long intervals. It was two years since his son 
Sadanand got a job in Pune and began sending money home every 
month. The whole house turned festive when he came home with new 
clothes for his parents and siblings and bits of shiny paper in which 
chocolates and biscuits were wrapped often fluttered about in their 
courtyard. 


Yet, people seemed to move away from this family. The other 
women looked at Gokul’s new clothes enviously. ‘She’s become so 
vain, like a hen preening on her eggs. She used to go from door to door 
begging for things in the past. Now she acts proud, doesn’t have the 
time to talk to anyone. Let her just remember that rich men and gods 
have no close relatives or friends!’ 


Yashwant’s family thus became isolated as they were the only well- 
to-do people in the settlement. Dharmu was the onl one who would 
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visit them. He’d sit on their verandah and say ‘Yaswant! I can’t bear 
this thirst, give me some thing, quick!’ 


Dharmu’s liver was so diseased that his stomach was swollen, like 
a drum. He’d beg for money and then stagger to the liquor shop. It 
didn’t look as though he could possibly survive for more than a couple 
of months. 


Though Yashwant seemed gruff and rude he was a very kind- 
hearted man. He quickly forgot any hard words he had uttered in the 
past, but the others in the settlement brought up these stories again 
and again. He wore freshly washed white clothes these days and even 


-if he tried to spend time with the other potters, it was soon evident that 


they couldn’t mix as freely as they did in the past. 


One day Ramchandra brought a load of branches and twigs and 
propped it up against a tree by the kiln. The bundle slipped sideways 
after a while and fell across the track that cut past the kiln. It remained 
there all evening. Yashwant, who was passing by, called out to 
Ramchandra, ‘Can’t you see what has happened? Are you trying to 
block the track?’ 


‘Why don’t you just go around it, will your legs break if you move 
off the track?’ Ramchandra jeered. ‘In the old days you’d bring loads of 
thorny twigs for the kiln. The thorns would prick our feet, but those 
days are gone. Now you find fault with me!’ 


‘Why are you saying such foolish things? Are you mad?’ 


‘Yes. We have no money, so we're mad. You're the only wise one. 
No, you're not wise, you're intoxicated by your wealth!’ 


The two men began to quarrel bitterly. We haven’t seen so much 
hatred in the potter's colony, Sitai said to herself as she listened to the 
raised voices. Poverty has turned these men into base spirits, they’re 
like ghosts these days! That young boy got an education but what use 
was that to any of us? He had to settle somewhere else. What would 
he do here? We potters are wretched people, nothing good will ever 
happen here. Is it because we bake mud, is that really a sin, Lord! 
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Raghoba was always quite stout. He had a thick waist and a 
fair, fleshy face and was very good at his craft. His wife Aprupe had 
given birth to a baby boy two years ago. His old father and a sister of 
marriageable age also lived in the house. 


Raghoba had become very irritable in recent times. He'd rant and 
curse when he saw the pots that had remained unsold in his wife’s 
basket. He’d snap at his father if the old man tried to intervene and 
sometimes he’d get so furious that he’d smash a couple of new pots. 


‘I’ve seen mounds of fresh cow dung every morning all over the 
settlement. The farmhands don’t tie up the cattle in their sheds, they let 
them loose at night’ Shivram said to him one day. 


‘Why do you tell me? Go and fight with the farmhands, then!’ 
Raghoba snapped at the poor man. 


The family could barely make ends meet during the rains that year. 
The old father was so ill that they didn’t know if he would survive 
those three months, and the child kept falling ill, too. Raghoba had lost 
a lot of weight, his waist had become much thinner and his fleshy face 
seemed long and thin. 


He remained away from the settlement for long periods of time, but 
no one knew where he went or what he did. He’d stagger home late in 
the afternoon, exhausted and drenched in sweat. His shorts were 
hitched high up about his waist and his body was covered with 
scratches and bloody welts. 


One day, Dharmu’s wife was wandering about the Dev vaddo with 
her basket of pots when she noticed someone perched high up on the 
palm by Vaikunt Sawant’s door. 


‘Who's that? Who’s plucking those coconuts?’ she asked. 


‘That’s potter Raghoba, from your colony’ she was told. 
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Dharmu’s wife stared in disbelief. That man, who used to be so 
stout, had lost much weight and looked like a bat hanging from the 
tree. She was quite upset since she had known him from the time he 
was very young. Why does he have to do this, she said to herself. 


‘Your husband climbs palms and plucks coconuts. How does he 
manage that?’ she asked Aprupe when she got back to the settlement. 


‘We have to do whatever it takes to keep our bellies filled’ the 
woman said in a calm voice. 


Purso sent word to Sheela that her mother-in-law was not 
keeping well, so Sheela and Sakharam came home that weekend. The 
beauty and neatness and ready smile that had marked her out during 
her days as an actress, were still intact. She wore fine, clean saris and 
sparkling white blouses and wandered from house to house in the 
settlement, her sweet voice ringing out like a tinkling bell before the 
gods. 


Her mother-in-law had complained of body ache and the 
sensation that a fiery tide was sweeping over her body and Purso had 
sent word hoping that the youngsters would come home for a visit. 
The old woman was quite well, yet Sheela insisted on taking her to 
Karwar to be examined by a doctor. She bought the medicines 
prescribed and helped her get home from the Majale bus stop. All those 
who saw her that day were full of praise for her show of care and 
concern. 


Each time Sheela came to the settlement Sitai avo would ask her to 
do something for her grandson Vasant. Sheela had checked with many 
people but no one would offer any concrete plans till the boy turned 
eighteen. He had studied till class six in the Kannada medium, but this 
was of no use in Goa. 


There was a big bakery quite close to Sheela’s office in Sankhvale 
and the bread and cakes and toast produced there were sold all over 
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Goa. When Sheela approached the Manager he said ‘Let him register 
as an apprentice and get trained till he is eighteen years old. We'll see 


what can be done after that.’ 
‘He'll have to be paid a stipend during this training period.’ 
‘Let’s see. Let’s see’ the Manager said. 


When she gave Sitai and her daughter-in-law this piece of news — 
they were willing to let him go with her, at once. 


‘Potters fire pots in the kiln. He'll bake bread in the oven’ Sitai said. — 


‘We stay in Dabholi in a small house. There’s just an outer room 
and an inner one. He'll have to adjust and put up with problems, tell — 
him all this.’ 

Sheela sat close to Sitai and explained the situation so clearly that — 
they agreed with her at once. Vasant was a restless youngster who 
could never sit still in one place. He’d be up on the mango tree one ~ 
moment and then he’d be by the cashew or by the berry tree. He'd go to 
the lake to fetch mud but he’d soon toss his basket and spade to one 
side and wander into the forest. He was seventeen years old but he still 
looked like a child. 


His mother and grandmother sat him down and explained | 
everything in great detail. 


‘Your whole life stretches before you. There is no future in the . 
potter’s trade. We are here today, but who knows about tomorrow? 
You'll have to look after your younger sisters, too.’ 


The boy sat silent and morose all that evening, it was as though 
someone had taken away the spring in his step and his zest for life. 
His mother Tara sat beside him stroking his head. 


The next morning Sitai managed to collect a hundred and fifty 
rupees that she pressed into the boy’s hand. He wore a rather dirty set 
of clothes and carried a shirt and a pair of shorts in a cloth bag as he 
set off with Sakharam and Sheela. His younger sisters stared at him 
with tears in their doe- shaped eyes. 
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Sitai went to see them off at the bus stand. She kept telling her 
dson to listen to what Sakharam bhau and Sheela vahini had to 
y. She also begged them to keep an eye on the youngster. Sitai was 
exhausted by the time she got back home. She drew her grand 
daughter Mali into her arms and sat in silence, stroking the girl’s hair. 


Tt was late in the evening and darkness had begun to spread 
like a layer of smoke. Sitai was on the verandah while her daughter-in- 
law Tara moaned softly as though a heavy weight rested on her heart. 
This bright-eyed young woman, though dark of skin, was quite pretty. 
But she had begun to wither away like a plant that had been hacked at 
the root. 


Sitai had been a tall, strapping woman in her youth. ‘ier strength 
seemed to have ebbed away over the years and she seemed to have 
_ withdrawn into herself, like a tortoise. It was more than a month since 
the boy had gone away and she was distraught, like a cow whose calf 
is lost in the forest. He was the only male member in the family, and 
he'd gone off to earn a living at such a young age. 


It was as though someone had plucked every bit of light out of the 
_ evening sky as the mantle of darkness descended from the hills and 
swept across the fields and the lake and into the settlement. Everything 
was so quiet and still that Sitai felt a twinge of fear. 


‘Tara, your son Vasant will come home one day wearing trousers 
and boots. He’ll bring bundles of notes and new clothes. Why do you 
cry? Smile, now. Sing, dance with your daughters. Rejoice!’ 


Tara, who was lost in the darkness inside the house, came to her 
senses when she heard her mother-in-law’s voice. ‘I'll light the lamp. 
Don’t play these childish games with me’ she said as she moved away. 


Sitai, however, was lost in thought. It was at this twilight hour 
that she had first set foot in this settlement as a young bride. Her eyes 
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had rested on the charred ruins of Ghanshyam’s father’s house that 
had stood at the edge of the settlement. People said that there was 
another kiln on the western flank of the settlement in those days. One 
day, as the kiln was being fired, a blazing bundle of hay was whipped 
up by the wind and carried to that house. The little thatched structure 
went up in flames and was reduced to a heap of embers in a short 
while. 


Ghanshyam’s father took shelter in people’s houses for a few days. 
Finally he slung a bag on his shoulder and tramped through the 
surrounding villages begging for aid. 


‘Agninarayan has reduced my home to a heap of ash. Help me set 
it up again’ he cried. 


People gave him rice or paddy or money and helped him build a 
new house at the same spot. This was the first tiled house to be built in 
the settlement and everyone declared that the Lord of Fire had been 
bountiful, indeed. 


People lived happy and contented lives in those days. They’d grind 
rice into batter on the grinding stone and cook delicacies on festive 
occasions. They’d make pots of fish curry. They'd carry their baskets of 
earthenware and sell them at the jatras and temple festivals throughout 
the summer months. There was a huge demand for these pots. People 
didn’t buy them only to perform the cremation rituals, as they did 
today. 


Men took their wives to the forest to gather firewood. When the 
women returned with their loads they looked blissful and satisfied. 
The forests were lush and green and the hills seemed so close to the 
settlement. The scent of fresh mud from the lake would carry to their 
houses when the wind blew that way. The cremation ground seemed 
far away in those days, but now it seemed to extend right up to their 
courtyards. 


One year, all of a sudden, many pregnant women in the colony 
suffered miscarriages. A number of newborn infants lost their lives even 
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before the sathi rituals were performed on the sixth day. The farmers 
were in dire straits because the harvest was poor and the tiny coconuts 
were dropping off the palms. That was the year my husband died. 
People drew apart from each other and became isolated; they didn’t 
renew the old bonds after that. THe mango tree in the settlement 
continued to flower and bear fruit every year, but they cut it down and 
pulled out the roots. A vast quantity of sap trickled out of those roots, 
who did that tree weep for? Who did it curse? Lord, the one who will 
carry my family’s name forward has gone far away to earn a living. 
Protect him, Lord! 


The darkness seemed to grow more impenetrable and a whistling 
sound echoed in Sitai’s ears. When had she heard this sound before? 
Ah yes! In the night, after the twelfth day rituals were completed 
following her husband's death! She heard the darkness whistle in her 
ears yet again, when her son died and her daughter-in-law sobbed night 
after night. 


The settlement seemed calm and peaceful; it was as though a dark 
cloud had settled over the colony covering the houses that stood erect, 
like anthills. Sitai imagined that the potters had smashed all the 
earthen pots, poured water over the kiln and vanished into the distance 
with all their belongings. These were not houses that stood all around 
her, these were the broken shards and heaps of broken pots. 


She heard some people approaching through the fields. Three men 
staggered through her courtyard and moved on quietly, much to her 
surprise. These men were totally drunk, yet what had happened to 
make them hold their tongues? She almost hoped that they would 
create a drunken ruckus and wake up everyone in the settlement. 


She recognized Shanu, who, mad with grief, used to roam about in 
the forest seeking his dead wife’s ghost. Short and plump, like an 
earthen pot, Shanu would drink all evening and sit in a drunken 
stupor, refusing to talk to anyone. 


It was two weeks since Ramchandra had begun to tie the oxen to 
the stake: by the kiln. The animals would create a ruckus and dash 
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their horns against the stake every night. Were they hungry, or were 
they overcome with rage? They didn’t seem happy with their 
surroundings, their flesh hung on their bones and their eyes streamed 
constantly. 


Someone else seemed to approach the settlement, cutting through 
the mantle of darkness. Sitai was scared that he might lose his way in 
the dark and fall into the well. This well was a deep pit in the ground 
with no protective walls around the shaft. It lay, like an open mouth, | 
lying in wait for someone to fall in. 


‘Sitai avo!’ the man called as he stopped by her door, reeking of 
liquor. 


‘Who’s that, Premanand? Dharmu’s son? What a mess you're in! 
Your father was a drunkard. Why did you start drinking, too?’ 


‘My father ruined our lives. No one buys pots any more. I work at 
the blacksmith’s forge in Majale pounding iron.’ 


Sitai knew that he had cut his palm and fingers as he 
hammered iron a few days ago. ‘How’s your hand now?’ she asked. 


‘These wretched hands! They have to hammer a hundred strokes to 
get twenty rupees. Bappa doesn’t eat anything, these days. He'll die 
soon. I give aai ten or twenty rupees each day. If he dies, shell get some 
relief!’ 


Sitai felt as though a thorn had been slashed across her heart. 


‘The blacksmith’s hammer is not like the potter’s wooden paddle 
that needs gentle, feathery strokes! When the hammer is pounded on 
hot iron, sparks fly. The flesh on one’s hands is cut open, one’s arms 
ache....’ he muttered, moving away. 


Her daughter-in-law Tara came up to the door. ‘Why do you sit in 
the dark like a ghost? As though you're checking on the pyres being lit 
at the cremation ground! What a worthless place this is. You can see 
the burning pyres from your door!’ 
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‘Why do you say such inauspicious things at this twilight hour? 
Your son has gone away to earn a living...’ Sitai sat silent for a while. 
Suddenly she said ‘Tara, make sure that my grandson lights my pyre 
when I die. Send someone to Goa to fetch him home. But I won't die 
before my grand daughter gets married,’ she sighed. 


A wave of love and pity for the old woman seemed to wash over 
_Tara and she yearned to sit close to her and cry. But she controlled 
herself and went into the house, ‘Come. Eat your dinner; she said. 


Eight days had passed since the Markepunav when the 
Bhandi jatra was celebrated at Majale. There was a lot of noise and 
excitement during the four days of the temple festival and the cries of 
the devotees hauling the creaking wooden chariot carried to the 
potters’ settlement. They could hear the voices of the actors in the plays 
that were enacted every night. 


In the old days Sitai would take a basket of earthenware and join in 
the festivities as she tried to sell her pots. But she had stopped doing 
this after her son passed away. She sat on the verandah listening to the 
sounds and pictures of the festivities seemed to pass before her eyes. 


She was very fond of the abo/e flowers that were heaped in 
baskets and enjoyed watching married women tuck these floral braids 
into their hair. Rows of women carried tiers of oil lamps on their heads 
as they walked in front of the deity’s chariot. Being widows, this was 
something that she and her daughter-in-law couldn’t do any more. A 
shiver went through her body when she set sight on those tiny, orange 
blossoms. She felt irritated and longed to curse the world. 


There was a lot of excitement in the potter’s colony on the day of 
the festival. They cooked chicken curry and ground rice into batter for 
making polis. Each man tramped through the forest and bought a 
couple of liquor bottles from Polem. Relatives arrived from Asnoti and 
Kanasgiri, Phatarpe and Jambavali to take part in the festivities: 
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Shivram had leased a petromax that was hung under the canopy ` 
erected in his courtyard. The bright light from that lamp carried all over ` 
the settlement and as the night progressed sounds of conversation and © 
gaiety emerged from all the houses. It was as though the potters had | 
banished all their problems and sorrows and postponed all thoughts ` 
about the future as they enjoyed the present moment. 


But now the dust had settled after the festivity and the potters’ į 
colony was quiet again. There was very little water in the lake. The © 
farmhands had turned the lake bed into a slushy mess as they caught ` 
crabs and shrimp and shellfish and the foul smell wafted to the- 
potter’s colony at night. 


‘ Sitai often wondered how pots fashioned out of this black, foul- 
smelling mud turned red, like deities, after being fired in the kiln. | 
Sometimes these pots seemed like the heads of married women wearing ` 
braids of abo/e blossoms in their hair. She should have asked 
Sadanand this question, but he had given up this craft and gone to 
Pune. When Sadanand finished his studies and came home it seemed 
as though a golden glow shone on his face and out of his eyes. 
Sakharam’s wife Sheela was like a golden deer that had wandered into 
the settlement by mistake. Both had left the potter’s colony, it was — 
though there was no place here for anything good. 


Sitai suddenly remembered that this was the time of the year when 
the mango tree would flower and the aroma of the blossoms would 
spread all over the settlement. This aroma was a sign of god’s grace, of 
god's presence; but this grace had vanished now! 


Vishnu’s wife Jayu was moaning in pain. She’d developed a very 
heavy menstrual flow so Vishnu took her to the hospital at Bambolem 


in Goa. The doctors said that she had fibroids in her uterus and would 
have to return after eight days to get her womb removed. 


Jayu had five healthy, good-looking children. The three daughters 
were married and busy in their own homes and the two sons were 
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ous and affectionate young men. And now the womb that had 
uced such gentle, affectionate young ortes, was to be removed! 


Vishnu did not sit at the wheel any more. He didn’t beat pots or 
uch the wooden paddle. He was totally depressed. ‘I’ve moulded so 
any pots over the years. My wife has borne so many children, yet 
thing good happens to us, potters!’ he exclaimed. 


The sunlight was so pale that it seemed as though the sun 
was hidden behind a veil. The row of arjuna trees that stood like pale 
sentinels on the hillside were still shrouded in mist and the bamboo 
thicket by the lake looked like the tuft of hair on a demon’s head. The 
area around the lake was perfectly still. A farmhand called out to the 
oxen as he ploughed the field behind the settlement and the sharp 
sound of his stick hitting the animals’ flanks seemed to float in the air. 


The potters woke up late every day. The farmhands always said 
that the potters insulted the sun by lying in bed for so long; this was 
why they found it so hard to make both ends meet. 


The potters were just getting up and cleaning their teeth that 
morning when they heard loud whirring sounds from the foot of the 
hills and the area by the lake. Everyone was taken by surprise. They 
saw some twenty men and women carrying baskets and spades and 
pickaxes cutting through the dew-drenched fields. The potters stared 
after them with fear, who were they going to cut down with these 
implements? Or were they going to lay down their own lives? 


It was the month of Pha/gun and many trees had shed their leaves. 
The hills in the distance seemed yellow and bare. The water in the 
lake had dried up and the lilies and other vegetation had decomposed 
into a squelchy mess. In another eight days or so the potters would be 
going to the lake to gather clay from the bed. 
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A shiver ran down their bodies and the potters flopped down 
wherever they could. What was this whirring sound that came from 
the foot of the hills, like the gurgle of Death? | 


Ramchandra had taken his oxen to the lake that morning. He left’ 
the animals there and rushed back ‘Two large trucks and two 
bulldozers have come from Majale. Groups of labourers have arrived 
from Karwar to work at the lake’ he exclaimed. 

‘They'll dig up our mud and use it to build the dam. It'll be twenkil 
or thirty feet high. Our clay will remain underwater throughout the’ 
year. There'll be enough water in the lake for someone to drown even in’ 
the month of May!’ Purso cried, almost in tears. 7 


‘They'll water their fields and their orchards throughout the yea 
They'll be happy and contented. But we won't get a basket of clay for | 
our pots. Where will we go and beg for mud? Sitai mavshi, can you ` 
hear the gurgle of Death out there by the lake?’ Ghanshyam wailed. 


Sitai walked up with measured steps and flopped down on the | 
ground, as though someone had broken her limbs. 
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VIMALA V. PAI VISHWA KONKANI SAHITYA PURASKAR 


Vimala V. Pai Vishwa Konkani Sahitya Puraskar is an award for best literary work in 
Konkani Language instituted by World Konkani Centre, Mangalore. The award 
consists of a cash component of Rupees One Lakh (Rs.100,000), a citation and a 
memento. The award winning book translated in to English, Malayalam and Kannada 
languages. 


"Hawthan" the Konkani novel by Mahabaleshwar Sail is recipient of Vimala V. Pai 
Vishwa Konkani Sahitya Puraskar 2010. The award ceremony was held at Ravindra 
Bhavan, Madgaon, Goa in the presence of Chief Minister of Goa Digambar Kamath 
and Oriya Littérateur Prof. Prafulla Kumar Mohanty. The Kiln is the English Translation 
of this Award Winning Novel, translated by Vidya Pai. 
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